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HE Gothic Revival and the so-called Queen 

Anne Revival lived side by side, scarcely com- 

peting with one another, for each had its own 
special province. Gothic was accepted for church 
work and Queen Anne or vernacular, as we prefer to 
call it, for domestic work. Indeed architects prac- 
tised both styles simultaneously. Norman Shaw built 
Gothic churches, while Bodley and Garner, Sedding 
and other church architects built houses in the ver- 
nacular styles. The designs were often scholarly but 
were apt to be somewhat disappointing in execution. 
However carefully old work might be studied the re- 
vived tradition had not the life of the old. It did 
not quite come off. There was something missing. 
What was it? 

The answer had been given by Ruskin, who had 
connected the degradation of architecture with the 
degradation of craftsmanship. In the Middle Ages 
the designer and craftsman, the architect and builder 
were united, not perhaps always literally in the sense 
that the designer always carried into execution his own 
designs, but in the sense that every architect and de- 
signer had served an apprenticeship to a craft and in 
consequence had formed a habit of thinking in the 
terms of material, with the result that their designs 
exhibited a feeling for material whether they executed 
them or not. The defect of the later practice of 
architecture was that the architect, even when he 
favored Gothic, continued in the later Renaissance tra- 
dition and remained entirely an office man. He had 
seldom worked at a craft. The consequence was that 
as often as not he was ignorant of the processes by 
which his designs were carried into execution and this 
uncertainty expressed itself in his work. His designs 
were not in an organic sense part of the material that 
was used. They lacked that indefinable quality which 


it was presumed had come to the old builders because 
of the actual handling of material. This approach to 
the problem of architecture had been, as I have said, 
suggested by Ruskin, but though his ill-considered ad- 
vice about details had met with hasty response, this 
fundamental idea had been entirely ignored except by 
Morris and his group, with whom it became a fixed 
creed. In 1861 Morris had established his workshop 
in Red Lion Square for the production of textiles, 
furniture, and stained glass, and though he received 
some assistance from others, yet for a generation he 
had to rely in the main upon the unassisted force of his 
own genius. The seed, however, which he sowed be- 
gan silently and unostentatiously to bear fruit. His 
example came to be followed by others and eventually 
took organized shape in the Arts and Crafts movement, 
which can be dated from its first exhibition in 1888 
or from the formation of the Art Workers’ Guild in 
1884, which rendered it possible. It should be remem- 
bered that the Arts and Crafts movement was at the 
beginning almost entirely an architects’ movement, 
originating in the first instance among the young men 
in Norman Shaw’s office, where Professor Lethaby was 
in those days chief assistant. Prior, however, to its 
more definite inception, some propaganda work had 
been done by Mr. A. H. Macmurdo, who preached 
the gospel of architects taking up craftsmanship. 
The movement was justified by its fruits. A rapid 
improvement of design followed. It came about nat- 
urally as the result of men with some knowledge of 
design giving their exclusive thought and attention to 
a single craft. The work of such pioneers as Ernest 
Gimson, and the Barnsleys in furniture and woodwork, 
Henry Wilson and Bainbridge Reynolds in metal 
work, Christopher Whall in stained glass, Alfred 
Powell in pottery, G. P. Bankhart in plasterwork and 
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George Jack in wood carving, combined to effect a 
revolution in the crafts. Better standards of design 
were established, and it was not long before they re- 
flected themselves in architecture, especially in domes- 
tic work. But the thing that really galvanized archi- 
tecture into a new life was the development which at a 
later date came to be known as New Art, and which 
today is only remembered by what was mistaken in it. 
It is important that we should understand that New 
Art had a good side as well as a bad; and it is im- 
portant to understand what was good, for it is im- 
possible to understand the situation in modern archi- 
tecture apart from a just appreciation of the con- 
tribution made by New Art. 

Though New Art was intimately associated with 
the Arts and Crafts movement, it was primarily an 
architect’s and a designer’s movement rather than a 
craftsman’s, It originated with Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. 
Before Mr. Voysey the tendency of design had been 
toward a greater simplicity, but architecture was 
smothered by a surfeit of mouldings and other para- 
phernalia. Very few architects could handle them with 
any degree of skill, yet nobody thought it was possible 
to get on without them. They were a kind of archi- 
tectural driftwood that stood in the way of progress. 
Mr. Voysey went to the root of the matter and cleared 
them all away. He stripped his designs almost entirely 
bare of ornament and of all mouldings whatsoever. 
On the outside of his houses he made use of rough 
cast instead of half-timbering and tile-hanging, which 
were then fashionable, while inside he banished not 
only nearly all mouldings, but pattern papers, in favor 
of whitewashed or plain tinted walls. The result was 
magical. Architecture recovered the sense of space; 
and as that is fundamental it immediately sprang into 
new “‘ie. The reactions of this idea were good in 
every direction. Better Gothic, better Renaissance, 
better vernacular architecture, better craftsmanship re- 
sulted from it. In fact so great was the improvement 
that I think we are justified in dating the rebirth of 
architecture from the day Mr. Voysey took his cour- 
age in his hands and stripped architecture of its super- 
fluities. By that act Mr. Voysey put us all in his debt 
and we gratefully acknowledge his great services at 
that juncture. But the rejuvenation of the traditional 
forms of architecture was not Mr. Voysey’s aim. On 
the contrary it was a by-product of his activities, the 
aim of which was the creation of a modern style that 
borrowed nothing from the past. For according to 
him there could be no hope for architecture so long 
as it continues to lean on tradition. 

This idea became very popular in the nineties and 
the type of design it gave rise to eventually became 
identified with the name of New Art. If experience 
counts for anything, it stands condemned. For the 


practical effect of thus attempting the creation of a 
new style of architecture by the method (to borrow 
a phrase current in politics in these days) of “direct 
action” was to encourage every kind of eccentricity. 
This appears to follow naturally from the repudiation 
of tradition. For when men set out to produce some- 
thing new and without precedent the restraining in- 
fluence which tradition supplies is entirely removed, 
and there follows a restless striving after effect. It 
was this that eventually brought New Art into dis- 
credit, for the progress of design under its auspices 
was from absurdity to absurdity; and as invariably 
happens when ideas fall into discredit, the memory of 
what is good in them perishes. For when reaction set 
in, it not only set in against the eccentricities of New 
Art, but against the Arts and Crafts movement which 
had unfortunately become too closely identified with 
the ideas of New Art—that is, in England—for on 
the Continent where it had spread, reaction did not 
set in against New Art. On the contrary it continued 
to increase in influence until it reached its consumma- 
tion in the Paris Exhibition last year. 

But the failure of New Art was not the only cause 
of the reaction which set in against the Arts and Crafts 
movement about the beginning of the century, for per- 
haps the ultimate cause of failure was economic. It is 
one thing to lend approval to a principle; it is another 
to translate it into practice when it means embarking 
on an enterprise that runs contrary to the trend of 
economic evolution, the tendency of which is not to 
unite the artist and craftsman but to increase their 
separation. So although we may acknowledge that we 
are indebted to the experiments in handicraft for better 
standards of design, we have yet to face the fact that 
the craft ideal of architecture does not readily adapt 
itself to the circumstances of present day architectural 
practice. Experience proved it to be impossible for the 
architect to resume his position as a master builder 
directing operations on the job instead of from an office, 
which the movement postulated as its ideal. The archi- 
tects who did make the attempt either returned before 
long to office practice or became craftsmen in one of 
the decorative crafts. This was necessitated by a va- 
riety of causes into which I have not space to enter. 
Taken literally, therefore, the ideal proclaimed by the 
Arts and Crafts movement is entirely impracticable so 
far as the position of the architect is concerned, while 
it is only true within certain limits in regard to other 
crafts. In these circumtsances it is important to realize 
what was true in the position of the Arts and Crafts 
movement and the extent to which it is practicable 
in the light of experience. 

Certainly, in the first place the movement was en- 
tirely right in insisting that design should be consid- 
ered in relation to material. The truth of this can be 
best seen by comparing the academic with the vernacu- 
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lar Renaissance. In the former materials and work- 
manship are subordinated to what is called pure de- 
sign, that is to abstract form, for it was the aim of 
the Renaissance architects to eliminate as far as possi- 
ble all sense of material, texture and local color, ignor- 
ing as much as possible the differences of material in 
their details, mouldings and ornaments. The result 
was that the nearer they approached to their ideal, 
the more lifeless, cold and unsympathetic their architec- 
ture became. The vernacular Renaissance, on the 
other hand, which was the work of builders, who con- 
tinued the Mediaeval tradition, borrowing only such 
elements from classic architecture as they could assimi- 
late to their tradition, is full of life and interest. It 
possesses a quality which the architects missed,—that 
quality due to the early builders’ habit of mind 
which related design to material. And because of 
this the vernacular Renaissance which we know by 
the names of Jacobean, Caroline, Queen Anne and 
Georgian is to be regarded as the genuine architecture 
of the Renaissance period. The attempt of the Classic 
School today to reverse such standards, to place the 
academic Renaissance on a higher plane and to rele- 
gate the vernacular Renaissance to a position of in- 
feriority, cannot, I am assured, finally succeed, for it 
surely demands more aesthetic perception to recognize 
the differences material makes in design than to ignore 
them. Yet the Classic School maintains the contrary. 
Their attitude reminds me of the rationalist who is 
proud of the fact that he is without emotion and 
parades his limitations as his credentials. 

In insisting that design should be related to material 
the Arts and Crafts men were absolutely right, but in 
insisting that the designer and executant should be 
one and the same person they were only relatively 
right; for except in the more highly ornamental work 
it is not essential, while even in such work it is pos- 
sible to employ assistants when the designer is working 
in close contact with them and can keep an eye on their 
work as it is being done. The need for the designer 
to execute his own work decreases as we pass from 
decorative to utilitarian craftsmanship. For granting 
the architect is familiar with the details (of construc- 
tion and the way things are made, and looks at design 
from the point of view of material, experience proves 
that excellent work can be done from designs made on 
paper, though I think that working entirely on paper 
demands of the designer a greater power of visualiza- 
tion than is the case with the craftsman who works in 
material, while again the designer who works on paper 
is more dependent on precedent than is the craftsman 
and is, therefore, less likely to produce original work. 
For such reasons it would be a great advantage if 
every architect had practical experience of craft work. 
A couple of years at the bench would not be wasted. 
It would give him a habit of mind that would serve 
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him in good stead for the rest of his life by disposing 
him to think in terms of material. It would, moreover, 
make him a more intelligent patron of the crafts. In 
this direction architects could exercise an enormous 
influence. It may be impracticable at the present day 
for the architect to work on his buildings, but he can 
employ real craftsmen on the decorative parts of his 
work, and it is important that he should act here with 
a due sense of responsibility, for through the exercise 
of judicious patronage a body of craftsmen engaged 
in experimental handicraft could be kept in existence 
whose activities would react to the improvement of 
architectural detail. 

During the nineties the Arts and Crafts movement 
flourished and exercised a rejuvenating influence upon 
architecture. But partly because of the discredit 
brought upon it by its too close association with New 
Art, partly because of the influence of the Classical 
revival and partly because of the increased pressure of 
economic conditions, reaction set in against it about 
the year 1902. Nevertheless, a great deal remained. 
There was a return to tradition, but it was to a more 
refined and purified tradition handled in a much more 
skillful way than was the case before the emergence of 
the Arts and Crafts and New Art. If the craftsmen 
had not succeeded in persuading the profession to sup- 
port genuine craftsmanship they at any rate brought 
commercial meretricious ornament largely into dis- 
credit and henceforth architects learned to do with- 
out it. Whitewashed or distempered walls replaced 
patterned wallpapers and stamped patterned wall-cov- 
erings and that boxiness due to the use of unnecessary 
mouldings and casings tended to disappear. Exter- 
nally houses were no longer a patchwork of half-tim- 
ber and tile-hanging, but were more and more faced 
with brick, stone or rough cast as the case might be. 
The Hampstead Garden Suburb shows the influence 
of this purified tradition which is to be seen at its 
best in the domestic work of Sir Edwin Luytens. This 
style or tradition still finds favor for domestic work 
whether in towns, suburbs or in the country, though it 
is only in the building of country houses that it gets a 
chance, for so much domestic architecture in towns and 
suburbs is below the poverty line and has to be done 
cheaply, while the influence of estate agencies, specu- 
lating builders, building regulations, standardized door 
and window frames and other abominations stands in 
the way of anything but a limited application of its 
principles. Meanwhile, though the Arts and Crafts 
movement was defeated in architecture, it was not de- 
feated in the crafts that did not depend on the patron- 
age of architects for their support and has exercised 
an increasing influence upon public taste until at last 
it has brought into existence a public sufficiently edu- 
cated to suspect much of the stuff that in these days 
calls itself architecture. A. J. Penry. 
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The Architect and City Planning 


organic force in the world. It is not brick and 

mortar merely, nor “sticks and stones’—“‘Man 
liveth not by bread alone,” nor does he build with only 
material things. Out of his higher nature, out of his 
spirit, using that unique God-like faculty we call cre- 
ative, man has made architecture as the image of his 
thought. The product is dynamic. It lives, and car- 
ries a challenge and an appeal from one age to another. 
It bears messages both intellectual and emotional. 

Architecture has been called man’s best expression 
of his desire for immortality. Not on frail papyrus 
but in ageless stone are graven his aspirations. As we 
stand reverently before some ancient monument we 
seem to hear the old builders praying us to hold them 
in our memory—challenging us to do for our own the 
things which they did for their day and generation. 

Not one but many cycles of time have passed since 
men began to build cities. Yet it is easier to evoke 
the composite portrait of the people who dwelt in the 
ancient cities than of the people of today when 
cities have swollen to prodigious dimensions. ‘The 
merely ephemeral has disappeared from the remains of 
the bygone metropolis. Nowadays a billboard may 
screen an immortal vista. The result is confusing, but 
the same truth holds. Even the most chaotic of our 
modern cities is a picture, blurred, distorted maybe, 
but a true picture of the people who dwell there, and 
particularly of those groups or individuals who direct, 
govern and build. 

We like our portraits to flatter us, but our architec- 
ture always tells the truth about ourselves. If it is 
ugly we must be blind to beauty. If it is cheap, we 
must be poor, or ignorant of true values. If it is osten- 
tatious, gaudy, meretricious, we must be vulgar. If it 
is a congeries of stately piles shutting off light and 
air from narrow streets, if it is crowded, congested, 
haphazard, we are operating selfishly and, to the 
impartial student of the future, senselessly. 

The mere architect with the long category has in 
his bag of tiicks many things that are useful in what 
we see going on as City Planning. The study of a 
building includes the study of its site. It may have 
to do with institutional or community undertakings, 
be concerned with a group-plan, and be spread over 
a wide area. All sorts of topography may have to be 
reckoned with. It may have to do with a “real 
estate’ development, be connected with the working 
out of potential ground prices. It certainly will in- 
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volve the best and most economical use of space, the 
due consideration of light, air, drainage, water sup- 
ply. It surely includes the proper disposition of all 
the contributing factors that make for useful and 
beautiful buildings. But the architectural bag of 
tricks is not enough better than the engineers’ to make 
the architect an accepted leader in city planning. The 
Big Ideas of City Planning, up to date, are mechani- 
cal, Because the prosperous American city has always 
been the growing city, we assume steady growth as the 
prosperity norm. ‘Therefore we proceed on that basis 
and are immediately launched on a course in which 
we lay out our city plan to take care of a carefully 
estimated population increase. More people, wider 
streets, “arterial” roads, larger water mains, bigger 
sewers. We “zone” and regulate according to occu- 
pational use. We restrict height and areas of build- 
ings, we legislate for light and air, and we do pro- 
vide a more or less fair measure of parks and play- 
grounds. We began with the “City Beautiful” idea 
well to the fore. We were strong for civic centers and 
boulevard systems. The automobile has kept the 
boulevards going, but high prices of land have sadly 
interfered with most of our civic centers. 

The process is mechanical, as we have said, is 
symptomatic, opportunistic, is usually remedial or pre- 
ventive, rarely constructive in a far-sighted, clear- 
visioned way. It reminds one of the old fashioned 
days when a boy grew faster than the family purse 
could supply properly fitting clothes. The “city plan” 
hangs too high above the shoe tops on the long legs 
of many a sturdy adolescent town. 

There are some idealists who hold that city plan- 
ning goes beyond the mechanical, and that it aims at 
the development of the Good Life in a community. 
So with architecture, which should go beyond build- 
ings and their location, and strive to make natural and 
easy the development of the Good Life to those who 
shall dwell in and make use of those buildings. The 
architect is interested in it all, but, so far, in too much 
of an academic way. We gird at ourselves in conven- 
tions, and form committees and pass resolutions about 
city planning. We have a group of thinkers in the 
Institute whose committee reports on City Planning 
are very valuable contributions to the literature on 
the subject. They are working toward something big, 
something vital and truly constructive. 

The American Institute of Architects is not con- 
cerned as to whether or not individual architects are 
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recognized, whether or not they are employed on this, 
that, or the other project. The Institute realizes the 
challenge to the profession which exists in our present 
status. The Institute has acknowledged its share in 
a responsibility which rests upon the profession as a 
whole. Architects generally realize that superficial 
work, work done by special interests to further their 
own ends and to make money for themselves, will not 
endure, nor can it bring anything but ultimate dis- 
credit upon city planning. They realize that it is not 
enough to relieve congestion by widening streets, or 
by establishing “parking” centers, or by cutting through 
with “arterial” roads, They have found out that the 
more room given to a crowded center the more peo- 
ple will flock there. Some of us are studying the basic 
causes of congestion, and questioning seriously the old 
“booster” idea that unrestricted increase of population 
in our cities was the desirable thing for every forward 
looking community. We have begun to think that 
we had better study economic questions of every kind 
that can affect our community life and enterprise. We 
are getting interested in taxation and its relation to 
housing problems. We are tinkering with zoning, and 
are interested to observe what happens not only in re- 
stricted districts but also outside and around them. 
We have already decided that “city” planning is not 
enough. We must also have regional planning. 

The architect has been trained to build well, and 
as permanently as possible. In recent years he has 
been puzzled and distressed by the tremendous pres- 
sure which fluctuating prices of land have exerted 
against permanent building. To illustrate, an archi- 
tect designs and superintends a building which is in- 
tended to produce a net revenue of six per cent on the 
total investment. If all goes well the results at first 
are quite commensurate with the expectations. But a 
few years pass, the leases expire, and the owner be- 
comes aware that the property upon which the build- 
ing stands has increased in price. He raises the rents, 
makes out new leases, and the process repeats. After 
a while it happens again, and in twenty years it may 
be impossible to raise rents any higher. No tenants 
can afford to pay them. Down comes the building 
and a taller building goes up which will produce reve- 
nue on the basis of the higher evaluation. Or per- 
haps business has moved farther away. ‘The tenants 
are not making money. The rent roll dwindles, the 
property has shrunk in “value.” The building falls 
into disrepair, and has become unprofitable. In neither 
case was the investment permanent. In both cases a 
temporary building would better have served the own- 
er’s material interests. The architect thinks that such 
a problem belongs in the purview of city planning. 

The architect realizes the economic waste, not only 
of demolishing buildings before intrinsic obsolescence, 
but also that caused by our annual fire loss. He knows 


that fire is largely preventable, and he also knows that 
fire-resisting construction costs more than the so-called 
“ordinary” type. He knows also that only high prices 
of land interfere with a more rational grouping of 
buildings with open spaces between, across which the 
average fire could never sweep. He knows, too, that 
buildings could be built less expensively if they were 
not required to be crowded together, or to be built of 
extraordinary height and area. He knows, too, that 
high priced land is all that stands in the way of ade- 
quate provision for parks and playgrounds. He real- 
izes the conditions of modern city-life, and has come 
to the conclusion that city planning as he knows it is 
motivated and carried on in all its terms without dis- 
tressing the players at the great game of making land 
increase in price. The thing that hurts us most is 
what we seem to desire to perpetuate. 

And yet the architect may feel that it were well not 
to worry too much over these questions, for the truth 
is that the architectural profession is not recognized 
as the authority in theory, nor the prime mover in fact 
in city planning. 

How shall we remedy this? 

Or do we want to remedy it? 

Architecture is an art. Is City Planning also an 
art? I respectfully submit that City Planning is not 
yet an art. “Artistic” things have been done, but the 
Real Thing is yet to be. As has been said so often, 
we live in an age of specialization and we have lost 
sight of other things more fundamental. We are be- 
ginning to question the validity of the assumption that 
all human knowledge and skill may be regimented, 
divided and sub-divided without losing more than we 
gain. The span of years allotted to us is short, and 
Art is eternal. And by art I do not mean a luxury 
of the rich, a thing of picture galleries, a matter of 
hanging ornament on the austere frame of Life or of 
painting bright colors over its too drab surfaces. Art 
is that supreme human accomplishment. It is what 
happens when man’s spirit takes complete possession of 
his work, and when the result enriches mankind by its 
inescapable rightness. Since we are what we are, not 
merely material, and not exclusively spiritual, our 
works, to have that convincing “rightness,” must have 
our complexities woven into their fabric, and with our 
perversities changed and directed into a harmonious 
pattern. A mere “specialist” cannot do this. 

We are not so much concerned with the failure of 
the Architectural Profession to make City Planning an 
art as we are with the failure of everybody to do it. 
The whole system of City Planning is a failure when 
we analyze it in terms of Art. Art refuses to be tied 
down by any formula. Either it breathes the breath 
of life into the poor clay of man’s work, or it does not. 
No man ever created by applying a theory. But he 
may study the accomplishment after the fact, and he 
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may be able to pick up some of the things which lead 
toward art and some which do not. It would seem 
wiser to try to prepare the way for a future art than 
moodily to give up the struggle and leave what should 
be a great and fertile field to be overgrown with the 
weeds and thistles of commercialism and land exploi- 
tation. 

It seems to be a fact in history that art is no tender, 
delicate flower or hot-house plant. It is virile, sturdy, 
ubiquitous, persistent. It has grown and flourished 
on some very rocky soil. It has been child to all forms 
of religion, all methods of government. It has done 
best when men’s minds were most free, but it also 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, “the house of bondage.” 
It went hand in hand with man in his first steps toward 
civilization. It has accompanied him to the farthest 
boundaries of empire, to the highest flights of religious 
fervor. It has expressed his emotional side rather than 
his intellectual. It has been naive, spontaneous, imagi- 
native, tender, beautiful, serene. It has crowned the 
triumphs of victorious armies, and guarded well the 
tombs of the noble dead. And then it has become 
sophisticated, evasive, stupid, cruel, ugly, unquiet, and 
it has ceased to be art for a time, and has become an 
apelike, slavish thing, a painted courtesan following in 
the train of wealth and luxury. 

It seems to be a fact in history, paradoxical if you 
will, that great wealth has been the worst enemy of 
art. It has seemed to stimulate it for a while, but not 
for very long. The lure of money has corrupted the 
craftsman. He has increased his “output” and lowered 
his standards of excellence. And in our own day art 
has had to meet mass production in almost everything, 
at the hands of machinery operated by machine-minded 
factory workers. And yet, as has been said, art is 
strong enough, is so much the very blood and fiber of 
humanity that colossal, indeed, must be the power that 
can check, throttle and kill it. It follows then that 
where art is decadent, or non-existent, civilization 
must indeed be in a very bad way. 

So far we have gathered this much about art—Art 
will take care of itself if we let it alone. We do not 
need schools of art except as a pleasant amusement, or 
a wise direction of natural desire and action. What is 
needed is a reform in our unnatural way of living so 
that our most satisfying mode of self-expression may 
again be free to work its will with us. Art will dwell 
with the planner of cities when the curse of land- 
exploitation has been removed. A new philosophy is 
needed, or perhaps the old philosophy will serve if 
restated in modern terms. And if we have it will we 
heed it? Jesus Christ said, “Which of you by taking 
thought can add to his stature one cubit?” And yet, 
it is written again: “With abomination is the world 
laid desolate because no man thinketh in his heart.” 
Thought is at once most futile, and all-powerful. It 


is futile when we misapply it, but if we think along 
with the free current of the love of Truth we are 
helping the great forces which control the destiny of 
the race. 

It would seem then that the architect should try to 
contribute his little share toward making the art of 
City Planning. Which is only another way of saying 
that the architect, with his professional heritage and 
vision, should join hands with the philosopher, the 
mystic, the poet, the dreamer, the man with the hoe— 
with the hewer of wood and drawer of water. Let him 
forget all about “getting a job” as a “City Planner” 
and think and work and pray for a city that will be a 
better place in which to live. Some years ago a book 
was written about “The City, the Hope of Democ- 
racy.” We actually see the city as a generic entity 
fast becoming the despair, not only of democracy, but 
of civilization. It must be recreated in terms of jus- 
tice and humanity. It cannot be done with high sound- 
ing phrase and hypocritical word-mongering. But it 
must needs be done soon, or the evil fruit now ripening 
will demand its bitter harvest, and the work which 
might have been accomplished by us will have to await 
the coming of a more enlightened and humane age. 

WituiaM L, STEELE. 


Paris Letter 


In all times the artist’s studio has been the milieu, par 
excellence, of passionate discussion. The tales of the 
romantic period seldom fail to disclose the painter, at- 
tired in that degree of négligé which is a hallowed tra- 
dition, anathematising the classic to the accompaniment 
of clouds of tobacco smoke. How well do we all remem- 
ber those long and serious controversies with a brother 
architect, spun out over the slowly sipped coffee. How 
many times have we reconstructed the world not only 
upon a new base but, from our point of view, on a 
definitive one! 

As times changed so were the subjects of discussion 
varied, and so was likewise varied their form. Thus, 
today, questions concerning the practice of the profession 
of architecture are more often up for examination 
than are those which touch the art itself; thus, also, are 
the battles that used to be fought out within the area 
circumscribed by the practitioners now carried into the 
public print, under the eyes of the great public. Espe- 
cially is this true where some old institution lights the 
fire of combat. At this moment we have such an example, 
and the institution is no less than the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts; a personal factor is involved, it is true, but the 
artistic worth of the persons makes the situation none 
the less complicated. 

The problem is this—and it is one I think which will 
interest American architects, the best of which are so 
persevering in safeguarding pure professionalism against 
the inroads of the uncontrolled profit motive in building: 
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PARIS LETTER 


Messieurs Perret, brothers, after their brilliant studies 
at the Beaux Arts, succeeded to the business of their 
father, a contractor honorably known, but who had left 
a difficult situation in his business. Thanks to the talents 
and activity of the sons, the firm which bore their father’s 
name has achieved one of the most brilliant and pros- 
perous positions in the whole Parisian region. The sons 
have, as is their right as contractors, designed and exe- 
cuted important work. Some of this is undeniably work 
of the greatest architectural interest. In passing, it is 
to be noted that reinforced concrete plays an important 
role in their product. 

However, it has happened that a group of students, 
justly enthusiastic over the success of the Perret brothers, 
asked one of them, Monsieur Auguste, to become their 
maitre and to found an atelier. The Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, as is well known, leaves to each student the right 
to choose his maitre, and that liberty is considered as a 
most efficacious guarantee against the crystallisation of 
aesthetic principle into narrow formulae. The Atelier 
Perret now counts some forty students of whom half 
are in attendance at the Ecole. ‘These students natu- 
rally present projects conceived according to the ration- 
alistic theories of their maitre. But although he, who 
has received the purest classical education, tempers even 
unconsciously the dryness of his conceptions by an adroit 
adaptation of aesthetic principles, his disciples only think 
of exalting pure structure, hoping that thus they will 
be able to give a satisfactory expression to their work. 

The Jury of the Ecole having refused recompense to 
several of these projets, a press campaign has been 
opened. The students under Monsieur Auguste Perret 
appear as the victims: Their master is the first who 
discovered that a work of art is possible in reinforced 
concrete; the other professors are leagued against him; 
and, in conclusion the teaching at the Ecole isn’t worth 
a damn! At least, the presence of Monsieur Perret on 
the Jury is necessary, and it is demanded, at once. 

Now the rule is that a professor does not become a 
member of the Jury until he has a certain number of 
students en premiere classe. This number not having 
been attained, it is sagely observed that one needs only 
wait for the day that will surely come. But at this 
moment another question is posed. Can a contractor 
—and Monsieur Perret is one—become a member of the 
Jury at the Ecole? On this point a great number of 
architects are rigorously uncompromising. The two call- 
ings must be kept entirely separate. Mansart and the 
architects of his time were contractors, as we are 
reminded, but they lived and worked under Louis XIV 
and an evolution has occurred such as justifies a dif- 
ferent conception of the rdle of the architect. Besides, 
that which tempts the followers and defenders of Mon- 
sieur Auguste Perret is not his. artistic success as an 
architect, but his financial success as a contractor, so 
it is suggested. 

A simple manner of abating the disturbance—one which 
would demonstrate the high moral and artistic value of 
the maitre concerned—would be for him to renounce 
his contracting business, his filial task having been accom- 
plished, in favor of the profession of architecture. Our 
societies require that a certain period must elapse after 


such a renunciation before the architect may be restored 
to active membership, but the chance to applaud Monsieur 
Perret on his return to the fold would be a great joy 
to many. 

From this bit of history one may deduce much, which 
is why I have told it. First, it unmasks, in the press 
campaign, those who each time the occasion presents 
itself, protest that the profession of architect would gain 
by taking to itself the functions of the contractor. From 
this it may likewise be deduced that we must never 
cease to combat such a theory by insisting upon the 
maintenance of the integrity of the architect’s code. 
And again, this episode indicates that students are always 
more ready to copy the form of their master’s work 
than to inspire themselves by it. It is not the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts which has, at any epoch, committed the 
error of adhering to one mode, be it classic or ration- 
alistic: it is the pupils who commit the error, for it is 
so much easier to follow a style than to create a model. 

Finally, those who have discovered the great archi- 
tectural talents of Monsieur Auguste Perret, must 
remember that that talent was developed and ripened 
in the very Ecole which is now by them declared to be 
incapable of giving instruction. 


§ 


Two of our confréres, now gone, have left us the 
examples of architects wholly consecrated to their art 
and work of the highest artistic value and social utility. 
Jean Formigé, Membre de I’Institut, died at eighty- 
one: his activity was without interruption since 1865 
when he entered the Ecole. For sixty years he did not 
cease to produce and to progress. He obtained a con- 
siderable success at the Exposition in 1889, where he 
designed the pavilions of Beaux Arts and Arts Libéraux. 
By the rational combination of steel and terra cotta, 
he realized one of the most successful works of that 
period, and the elegant silhouette of the domes con- 
tributed greatly to the general harmony. As Architecte 
des Monuments Historiques, he restored numerous 
works in the centre of France, but it was as architect 
to the City of Paris that he did most of his work, often 
anonymously; he was atached to it as conscientiously 
as to all the rest of his work, and it was there, in col- 
laboration with the engineers, that he studied the greater 
number of the bridges which for forty years have either 
been built or modified, in Paris and the Department of the 
Seine. He was charged with the study of the promenades 
and plantations and particularly with the park of the 
Champ du Mars, now finished, and the monumental 
stairway that gives access to the Votive Church of Mont- 
martre, now under way. Finally, he has left us the 
salle d’exposition of the manufacture des Gobelins, a 
work particularly delicate in character, so worthy of 
Paris and of the collection it shelters, and which will 
perpetuate the name of Jean Formigé. 


§ 


Much shorter was the career of Marcel Auburtin, 
rudely interrupted at fifty-four. Entering the Ecole in 
1890 he was four times logiste and won a second Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1898. At the same period he won a 
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prize in the competition for a Palace at the Exposition 
of 1900. 

But, attracted by town planning, he gave to that 
social activity the greater part of his time. He won 
a number of competitions for city plans and he never 
ceased to urge architects to devote themselves to this 
work. Although France held out only a mediocre com- 
pensation for such labors, he believed the work to be a 
public duty. Thus he achieved the garden city “Le Foyer 
Rémois” at Rheims, which is one of the best examples 
that France has to offer. He collaborated with the 
engineer Gaudry in the immense garden city built by 


the Northern Railway Company at Longueau; after the 
war he worked hard and well in the reconstruction 
of the devastated regions. His last work was a concert 
hall designed after the calculations of Monsieur Lyon, 
the engineer for the celebrated piano works of Pleyel. 
This hall, absolutely differing in form from those usually 
built, required a study in which the search for a solution 
led him into the field of the unknown, both for the ar- 
rangements and the decoration. Auburtin hoped soon to 
see the result of his efforts. He has left us, like so 
many others, without realizing his dream. 
September, 1926 G. F. Sesame 


A Gorgeous Background— III 


' , 7 HILE making the observations recorded in 
the previous article’ my companion and I had 
neglected, so interested were we in each 
other’s point of view, to make full use of the See-All- 
Hear-All, that wonderful American invention that 
annihilates time and space—that «amazing time-saver 
which furnishes desired facts and shows desired scenes 
by the mere turning of a dial or the pointing of a 
sensitive needle. So interested indeed had we be- 
come in our own conversation that we had not tried 
to gain even a birdseye view of the architecture most 
typical of each of the two largest republics of North 
America. But now we pointed the epitomizer back 
to the United States that we might see as in a nut- 
shell what structures represent us best. Presto! A 
highly organized composition falls beneath our gaze. 
It is above all a practical architecture, in which engi- 
neering and machinery are conspicuous. Compact. 
Lofty. Square. Harsh. Sharp. An inspiring com- 
mercial architecture, often beautiful in detail, and al- 
ways equipped with conveniences and comforts such as 
buildings have never been furnished with before. 
Cities that are throbbing, smoking, hives of action 
and efficiency stand out as festers on the earth. 

“Marvelous! What an organizing genius it repre- 
sents.” I exclaim, full of pride and glad to recognize 
the genius back of such an astounding mushroom 
growth, ugly as it is.. 

“Yes, it is marvelous,” answers my companion, “but 
how swiftly they build and how swiftly they tear 
down. Nothing seems built to dominate permanently. 
Most of it, I sadly fear, stands only for commercial 
rivalry and pride in worldly success. How little 
there is to cherish and see from well studied viewpoints 
—that is,” he murmurs pensively, “for one to come 
back to after years of absence when hungry for old and 
dear landmarks; to claim as one’s very own; to re- 
joice over; to feel and admire as lasting records of 
local life and high spiritual purpose.” 


4 See the JourNnaL for January and February, 1926. 


I nod. My own and somewhat forced enthusiasm 
a little dampened. Meantime he is listlessly turning 
the epitomizer on to Latin America, expecting, I 
imagine, to see something worse. 

But that discerning little instrument does not 
register as clear a summing-up of the composite of the 
construction of the twenty countries grouped under 
that category as it does of the forty-eight states of the 
Union. That is, not at first, since, for example, the 
profile of Buenos Aires, with its two million inhabi- 
tants, housed on a conventional French plan—a new 
community enterprising and enormously rich,—con- 
flicts with the more graceful profiles of old Spanish 
cities, small towns and even little villages; but after 
adjustment, back and forth, as one focuses a pair of 
opera glasses, from it all one outstanding characteris- 
tic does gradually emerge, becoming clearer and clearer 
and more and more definite. It is a cold fact and not 
a beautiful picture, viz., that private initiative does not 
give character to either the old or the new communities 
of Latin America. 

Certain public or ecclesiastical buildings always 
dominate, and usually the places of worship are the 
most conspicuous. There is further an air of open- 
ness about them—a dignity of approach and a graceful 
charm that seem quite extravagant. Indeed, out of 
the composite of both the modern and the old, a sense 
of communal dignity, communal grace, communal re- 
straint quite regardless of real estate prices is most 
strikingly characteristic. 

“Something of a lasting and satisfactory nature pro- 
viding that for which the spirit yearns,” remarks my 
companion. So I follow by next fixing the dial on 
Mexico only, and there, arising above all manner of 
antique squalor, as well as above overmuch that is 
modern or salubrious, no less than nine thousand 
churches blossom forth above everything else. Yes, 
blossom forth in graceful, curving, swelling forms; 
always gay, and in every color to be found in the 

(Continued on page 489) 
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DESIGNERS ON THE DEFENSIVE 


gorgeous flora and fauna of this gorgeous land of 
flowers and lace, of tiles and pealing bells. A settled 
picture, if not a finished one, in which there is but 
little new building in process of erection and less 
tearing down. “It is too overwhelming!” Breath- 
lessly my accomplished and thoughtful companion rubs 
his bewildered eyes and gasps—gasps for sheer joy. 
“A gorgeous background, indeed!” with a tremor of 
emotion in his discriminating voice, his sensitive face 
beaming with the exquisite glow of sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 

“Tt’s like a revelation on high,” he murmurs with 
distinct reverence—then humbly: “I am face to face 
with the Middie Ages—with a Middle Ages of Amer- 
ica! Who ever heard of it, yet here we are back in 
the Middle Ages—auiet and enduring, their lasting 
charm enhancing and not detracting from the beauty 
of a twentieth century landscape. What skylines! 
What peace! What beauty!” 

“On the one hand,” I said, “we have a business-like 
picture of quantity and size, noise and motion; on the 
other a picture jewel-like in quality and beauty, stand- 
ing like the rock of ages for something way beyond 
the coarse vision of the booster and ambassador of 
trade—quiet, restful and positively needful to the 
soul of man.” 

But no words of mine or his, however colored or 
uttered, were needed. The indisputable, nation-wide 
records of the Spaniard and the Indian spread out 
beneath us spoke for themselves. Moreover, there 
was nothing (that is on the surface) to fatigue and 
repel the eye. It was always a pleasant skyline. 
Delight succeeded delight as we gently glided on our 
way. Very pleasant—very delightful it was to see 
and enjoy an illimitable horizon without the slightest 
effort or inconvenience, and more pleasant and de- 
lightful still was it to focus on a particular town or 
plaza, picking out those details that appeal to us most. 
Indeed turning pictures in an album or glimpsirig views 
from an aeroplane is not half so fascinating. 


Sites 


But big comprehensive generalizations come first. 
We observe that the Spanish plan is always punctu- 
ated by one or more plazas. Nobly facing upon the 
Plaza Mayor the greatest church, sometimes a cathe- 
dral, always stands, with frequently the jeffatura 
(town hall) opposite. Every plaza has its inevitable 
bandstand, while the buildings surrounding the plazas 
are often pleasantly arcaded and always crowded with 
gayly wrought balconies. In short the plaza we find 
is the social as well as the civic centre,—a pleasaunce 
where one goes to see and be seen, for amusement, 
worship and business. And if worship does not come 
first it certainly does not come last, and moreover it 
is no fault of the priests and city planners of long 


ago that it does not come first, for, as I have already 
said, the church domes and towers always dominate, 
even where trade is liveliest, while it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for the principal cross arteries of a city 
that we usually know as Main Street and Broad 
Street,—satisfied that no flight of the imagination 
should be allowed to go further in a land of common 
sense,—are here designated as Avenue North of the 
Cathedral, Avenue South of the Cathedral, and so on 
around the compass, so that no Babbitt residing on a 
Latin American Main Street can possibly write his 
own address without unconsciously and _ indirectly 
paying homage. 

True, many Mexican cities are on level, waterless 
plains where the dignity of the great surface of the 
noble plaza offers an opportunity to set off a great 
building fittingly; but in mountainous regions the 
Mexican has a truly Greek-like genius for selecting 
and glorifying commanding sites—a noble feeling for 
spaciousness and heavenly surroundings, nay, a passion 
to recognize and honor nature, through which he thus 
sets off his building automatically to the best advan- 
tage. Thus as Taormina, Segesta, Girgenti, Corinth, 
Delphi and the Acropolis at Athens are improved by an 
architecture permanently proclaiming something inspir- 
ing for miles about, so the rich towers and glazed 
domes of a hundred times as many Mexican churches 
still sanctify countless regions throughout Old 
Mexico, as they have for centuries and will for count- 
less years yet to come; for regional planning was well 
understood in Mexico two and three hundred years 
ago, though the traffic rules were not police enforced. 

Apert Ke sey, F. A. I. A. 


Designers on the Defensive 


The Exhibition of the Arts-in-Trades Club in the 
Galleries of the Waldorf-Astoria at New York is just 
drawing to a close as these lines are written late in 
October. In reviewing a display of this nature one 
who appreciates the effort involved hesitates to speak 
in anything but a kindly way of the result—a series of 
rooms—reasonably well executed and intended to in- 
form the public as to the status of interior decoration 
of the moment. 

To be true to the existing mode many so-called styles 
are represented, for better or for worse. The Colonial 
Red Room, the French Boudoir, the English Living 
Room are duly present, jostling a vaguely Oriental 
effort and several furious struggles to be modern. The 
mixture is so characteristic of normal conditions in the 
decorating field that it is illuminating to reflect on the 
total lack of any spirit of decision or distinction. It is 
unnecessary to suggest that perfection in imitation 
worm holes is hardly a goal to die for; in no less degree 
is it strange that the stodgy weight of the Jacobean or 
the charm of the farm house can be brought outright 
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to Fifth Avenue in exchange of fancy for dollars. Here 
is your pick of warmed over victuals; if you are tired 
of Grand Rapids Renaissance in Golden Oak try the 
Colonial kitchen! 

In all seriousness, the execution of this furniture, car- 
pets, metal work fabrics is of a high standard. One 
may miss the finesse of European cabinet work, but on 
the whole the craftsman or workman, if you will, holds 
his own with his foreign contemporaries and produces 
work of high calibre. The designer, however, seems 
to be so riveted to tradition that all of the fun of crea- 
tion seems to have departed him. It is clear that no 
one will leave this exhibition thrilled with surprise or 
exhilaration, though to be sure there are many excellent 
details on display that merit a happier fate. The fault 
is the designers’; let there be no doubt of that. 
Whether the difficulty is the fear of shocking the sensi- 
bilities of the client or mere ignorance is immaterial. 
Instead of guiding his public, the artist smugly repeats, 
with minor variations, the successes of yesterday. What 
is particularly distressing is the amount of work accom- 
plished, the power of industry involved and the really 
commonplace result in the mass. 

A quick comparison with a similar review of trade 
production in the arts—that of Paris in 1925—brings 
entertaining facts to light. During that year and after 
it furious controversy raged in professional journals to 
prove that insanity, vulgarity and license won the day 
and that here, thanks to our solidity, such depths could 
not be reached. (Charity alone must keep one from 
referring to our own contribution in Philadelphia of 
this year, blame it on politics, management, or anything 
you will.) This Waldorf group is at least a serious 
effort but totally lacking the slightest note of the 
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sparkle that shot through Paris in 1925. The curious 
insistence on being practical has its disadvantages when 
imagination is stifled and the ogre of correctness is 
raised. Paris experimented rather gleefully with 
strange woods, ivory, glass in a dozen new uses; electric 
illumination definitely removed from a standard of fake 
candles and lamps. ‘There was demonstrated, quite 
forcibly, that a great number of artists and manufac- 
turers in cities over the continent were aware of the 
possibilities of the day and were sufficiently practical to 
wish to join the stirring demonstration of the modern 
movement. 


It is useless to note particularly bad details at the 
Waldorf. It is all the mote unfortunate that so much 
excellent workmanship should be lost in mediocre de- 
sign. Proportion, color, good taste are peculiar to no 
style. If the designer has an iota of courage and pos- 
sesses the happy virtues it is conceivable that his experi- 
ments will not be wholly bad and may possibly be 
stimulating, if only to himself. The public does not 
lead, as any creator of style in women’s clothes can 
attest. If it suspects that there is danger of an unsatis- 
factory product it may prudently turn to the conserva- 
tive if only for protection against its uninspired agents. 
The artist, in an age of powerful new buildings that 
challenge him, cannot interminably remain on the de- 
fensive. If one can credit the creators of taste in these 
decorative fields with sufficient ability to understand let 
them analyze their general production, eliminate the 
small fraction of reasonably good work and gaze on the 
bulk of quasi artistic effort which the public must ab- 
sorb for no other reason than that it has the habit of 
purchasing. E. J. K. 


A New Course of Study in Design 


N reviewing the criticisms that of late years have 
been brought against the curricula and methods 
of teaching in Architectural Schools in America, 

the following seem to be the most conspicuous: They 
train students to be designers of architecture rather 
than architects; in teaching design too much stress is 
laid upon the furthering of tradition; and in failing to 
train students to be architects not enough attention is 
given to practical matters such as “the business of 
architecture” and “selling architectural services.” One 
critic stressing the last point goes so far as to say 
that accepted methods of training tend to develop 
“inferiority complexes.” “There is a lot of nonsense 


talked about cultural things, and just what is meant 
by ‘cultural’ apparently needs defining. Is it super- 
refinement, a sensitive and sympathetic response to 
the little niceties of conduct, a love of beauty, a gen- 
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erous attitude toward others, a wish to please and 
be of service rather than to grab everything in sight? 
If so, such a conception of culture seems out of date 
in more ways than one. If it leads anywhere it is 
apt to lead to what we speak of as an ‘inferiority 
complex,’ and there is no place in this modern world 
for such doctrine.” In another place in the same argu- 
ment it is said that “some of us were taught a bit too 
much of the idealistic stuff and too little of the facts 
without which our ideals never develop into more 
than a feeling of self-conscious and snobbish supe- 
riority.”” The two statements do not seem to agree 
—but no matter—the criticism is against education 
in general and the critic is talking about the education 
of the architect. 

The writer is not in a position to say whether the 


1Architecture, December, 1925. 














various criticisms alluded to have had any effect on 
the curricula of the architectural schools and is still 
less disposed or competent to pass on their validity. 
One fact is certain, and the schoolmen as a rule are 
quick to admit it, namely, that among the assemblage 
of subjects which go to make up the curricula in archi- 
tecture everywhere, the piece de résistance in the the 
course in architectural design. If there is a distinction 
then, as indicated above, between the practice of archi- 
tecture (as practiced) and the practice of the art 
of architectural design, the schools have no right to 
say that they are training students especially to be 
architects. 

As to the development of inferiority complexes there 
may be something in this point as a result of the 
competitive system of conducting design problems and 
awarding points and grades. The writer has a faint 
recollection that Professor Ware recognized this 
danger in refusing to enter students into direct compe- 
tition with one another in the old days at Columbia 
University. The competitive system certainly brings 
into conspicuous prominence the relative superiority 
of apt and talented students and may conversely have 
the effect of depressing the inept and incompetent. 
This relative superiority, however, may be only in 
respect to ability in design and it is well known that 
a man may be a very successful architect, in America 
at least, and have no ability as a designer of archi- 
tecture at all. This is the real reason, I suppose, 
why it is urged that greater attention should be given 








A NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN DESIGN 


in the schools to the training of students for the 
business of architecture. 

Leaving then such objections as have been briefly 
alluded to above and which may or may not become 
of importance, depending on what the future definition 
of the word architect may be taken to be and what 
his status as a professional man may become, let us 
turn to the really interesting point of the discussion, 
namely, that methods of teaching design in the 
schools tend to further tradition. Reflecting on this 
objection we must readily perceive that if by furthering 
tradition is meant the planting of a conscious and 
intelligent regard for the past—using the intellectual 
accumulations of past epochs as a store-house from 
which to draw inspiration, as it were—then no one 
would have anything to say in its support; but if, 
on the other hand, as is frequently the case in archi- 
tecture, the forms of traditional styles are copied or 
literally adapted then it must be apparent that tradition 
is blocked rather than advanced and the objection 
would be perfectly valid and worthy of support. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that 
methods of teaching design in the schools do tend to 
encourage the promiscuous copying of traditional forms 
of architecture and ornament. Would it be possible 
to devise a course of study that would eliminate this 
tendency and preserve all the advantages offered by the 
accepted curricula? The writer believes that this may 
be a possibility and offers the following outline of a 
course of study in architectural design: 


Theory of Composition seal 
_Planning Lectures on specific types of buildings 
P including equipment 
Primary . Natural 
Studies Materials , ee 
I od 
; in pene | Antecedent styles 
Construction 
4 In steel |New styles 
Study of Architectural | In concrete 
Design (Lectures and Freehand Cast drawing 
Drafting Room work) Drawing Line drawing 
— Projections and Intersections 
— {Shades and shadows 
L ry Perspective 
rHistory of Architecture 
5 a and Ornament (Including Modern Architecture in Sweden, 
\Sesemensy Finland, Germany and France) 
Studies 4 
Lectures on subjects tending to improve taste in all 
_architectural relations. 


This course of study is merely an extension of those 
principles which have come to be regarded as logically 
underlying and controlling the whole theory of archi- 
tecture, namely, that composition in architecture is a 
question of proportions which are derived: first, from 
construction; second, from reasoning out the require- 
ments of the edifice; and third, from traditional pro- 
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portions which are the result of usage and are generally 
of accepted taste. Where the customary methods of 
applying these principles are open to criticism is where 
the theory of proportions resulting from construction 
is based solely on masonry architecture—that is, archi- 
tecture in stone. It is proposed then to extend the 
application of this specific principle to construction 
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in concrete and in steel, and to develop as well an 
expression of proportions appropriate to these materials. 
“All architectural competition begins with the study 
of the plan.” Does this statement mean anything? 
We have it from those whose authority has been great 
in the teaching of architecture, and they tell us that 
it does. Any course of study which in the first year 
teaches the Elements of Architecture by means of 
frontispieces and large scale details based on Roman, 
Greek and Italian Renaissance forms may justifiably 
be accused of aiming to give the student a bias toward 
these phases of classic architecture. It is proposed 
to relegate the development of elevations and archi- 
tectural details to the fourth year, thus reversing the 
usual order of instruction which pretends to teach 
elevations and details first and planning last. If a 
course in architectural design were based primarily 
on the study of planning—that is, planning from the 
point of view of the special use of the building—it 
could not be argued that such a course does not cor- 
respond with the conditions of actual practice, or that 
it tends to give a bias toward any particular style 
of architecture. Every architect knows that the suc- 
cess of any project whatever its character depends 
upon the thorough study of the plan. This is particu- 
larly true in respect to investment buildings which 
constitute so large a part of the practice of a modern 
architect. He does not worry about the elevations 
because he knows that a good plan permits good eleva- 
tions. The elevations result naturally from the plan 
and the mode of construction. If the building is to 
be monumental in character and of stone, some one 
of the traditional styles may well inspire the elevation ; 
if it is to be of an investment or utilitarian character 
and of concrete or steel the elevations should doubtless 
be something very different and historic precedent 
might play a little part in inspiring them. If the 
practice of architecture consists first of all in the plan- 
ning of buildings, why should not the study of archi- 
tecture in the schools emphasize the planning of 
buildings? And by this we mean not merely the 
artistic study of plans, but the intensive study of plans 
having in mind the special purpose of buildings includ- 
ing their equipment. Theoretically the nature of 
architecture is said to be determined by two objects, 
viz.: the satisfaction of the requirements of use and 
the satisfaction of the requirements of beauty. To 
these every practicing architect would add a third, 
viz: the satisfaction of the requirements of the invested 
funds. 
Assuming a four year course, the following outline 
would summarize the sequence of studies: 
Fmst YEAR: Preparatory studies, including De- 
scriptive Geometry and the study of materials. 
No rendering of architectural details. 
Szconp YEAR: Study of planning and construction. 
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Tuip Year: Study of planning and construction. 

FourtH YEAR: Development of Elevations and 

architectural details. 

Concurrent Studies: History of Architecture and Or- 

nament, Freehand Drawing, Special Lectures. 

The objection is likely to be raised that Shades 
and Shadows cannot be taught in the First Year 
without focusing attention on the Classic Orders. 
To this I would reply that those who raise such an 
objection are admitting a weakness in their point of 
view. If it is true that the system of Shades and 
Shadows was invented for the specific purpose of 
representing Classic architecture then it is time to 
abandon the system altogether, and substitute for it 
another method of representing form. Is there nothing 
else to be said for Shades and Shadows? 

Now, the writer does not offer these reflections 
because he is not in sympathy with precedent or with 
the traditional system of teaching architecture. But 
it is time to take a step forward. Architects are 
obliged to be of their own times; that can be set 
down or taken for granted. Is it not the part of the 
schools to be at least abreast, if not a little in advance, 
of the times? 

N. C. Curtis 


Played on a Penny Whistle 


It is said that Lorenzo, that magnificent one, used 
occasionally to go out at night. He took along with 
him, perhaps for company, the poet Ariosto and a guitar 
and he had great fun singing serenades under the lofty 
windows of the good citizens of Florence. Lorenzo 
was something of a poet himself and Ariosto was a 
better one but it is doubtful if Ariosto knew as well 
how to make his verses effective in song. Do not let 
anyone be disturbed about that guitar. It would be a 
small matter to look up the question and determine 
whether it was a lute or whatever it was, but we know 
it was some instrument of music that goes well with 
moonlight and a guitar does that. Develop the picture 
for yourself. A spring night in Florence, patches of 
moonlight in a little piazetta, the deep shadow of tower- 
ing palaces and an Italian voice. Does it not stir one’s 
sensibilities and sympathies to know that Lorenzo with 
all of his responsibilities of state was able to have yet 
one more character and liked to go out and sing 
serenades? The point is that he liked people. 

For the purpose of contrast and quite on the other 
hand, there was Savonarola. He was very active around 
and about Florence at this same time, but no one ever 
heard of his singing serenades. He gave out all kinds 
of useful advice and burned up lots of amusing books, 
but it is doubtful whether he liked people at all. It is 
a very curious thing. Lorenzo was almost mischievous 
at times and no one ever thought of saying that Savona- 
rola was mischievous, but there is something that is hard 
to find in Savonarola that we all like about Lorenzo. 











Is it really because Lorenzo liked people? Perhaps 
that is not quite enough in itself, but added to other 
things it goes a great way; and other things, without it, 
seem to lack a certain necessary quality. Regard the ste- 
rility of the conquests of Genghis Khan and consider the 
possibility that Attic culture might never have taken 
root in the eastern Mediterranean had not Alexander 
stopped long enough to look into Roxana’s eyes. Not 
absolutely proved, but volumes might be written upon 
the subject. Liking people is a very useful thing and 
we have already determined that revolutions are best 
brought about by those who have taken a fancy to one 
another. 

It is time now to go a step further and to inquire, 
among ourselves, whether anything is lost if we try to 
admire not only one another but the things we do. 

The Penny Whistle refuses, for the purposes of this 
paper, or for any other purpose, to regard the members 
of The Institute in the light of working only for their 
individual benefit. They arc working to make the Fine 
Arts a better thing in America. Goodness knows! nine- 
tenths of us could make a better living more easily in 
some other way. Some of us hardly realize this, but it 
is a fact that sticks out in the recurring joy that comes 
from a piece of work well enough done to stand the 
test of a few years—a joy that remains long after the 
books are closed and profits or losses have been for- 
gotten. That is a little rhetorical, but it is absolutely 
true; and isn’t it nice to get a piece of tracing paper 
pinned down so that it won’t rattle when the wind 
blows. 

Therefore, quod erat—, we all have our eyes raised 
towards the same high hills. We all like one another, 
or almost all. One never saw a group of architects 
together for more than a few minutes without someone 
giggling. The stage is set for high achievement. There- 
fore, again, why not take the next important step? 

It is easy enough to like people if one has not trained 
oneself to look first for faults and it ought to be as easy 
to find virtues in the works of our neighbors had we 
not trained ourselves to be so competently critical. We 
are very proud of our powers of criticism. Our neigh- 
bor probably could have done lots better had he not 
been surrounded with difficulties with which we are not 
familiar and, after all, he probably did one little thing 
mighty well. Why not look hard for that one little 
thing? It couldn’t possibly hurt us to find it and it 
might help him; and if he is happier because of this 
recognition he will do better work. And, take note of 
this because it is important, if he does better work we 
will have to do better work ourselves and, on top of 
that, will find it easier to do better work. Goodness! 
how rapidly it builds up. We arrive at perfection so 
soon, and by such a kindly road. Nothing in the world 
but being friendly in the first place and by looking for 
the good rather than the bad in the other fellow’s work. 
The Penny Whistle never set out to be a preacher, but 
things do come under one’s observation from time to 
time which suggest simple tunes. 

Howeve:, it may not be safe to leave the subject quite 
at this point. The story about Lorenzo was only a 
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preliminary rumination. One must not jump to the 
conclusion that it would be a grand idea to go out on 
the first moonlight night, with a guitar, as a first step 
towards better architecture. Such a proceeding might 
be symptomatic, but one should also bear in mind a 
certain tenth, not unfamiliar, instruction in regard to 
the things that we shall not covet. 

The thing that Lorenzo did which we may more 
profitably remember is the encouragement which he 
gave to others. No doubt he did sometimes find fault, 
but any record of that has been deeply overlaid by 
the reports of his keen eye for whatever was good. 
He found it here and discovered it there and it is pos- 
sible that this was the best baked bread that he cast 
upon the waters. 


OrpHeEvs. 


Zoning 


One of the most interesting examples of the unwisdom 
of ill considered zoning restrictions has recently come to 
light in Los Angeles. We are not informed as to whether 
the last legal authority has finished with the job, but in 
any event it appears that the city of Los Angeles re- 
stricts the height of buildings to 150 feet. But the city 
itself, desirous of building a new city hall, proposes a 
structure over 400 feet in height. The President of the 
Board of Public Works refused to sign the contract, and 
the contractor sued to compel him so to do. On August 26 
last, the Supreme Court of California ordered the con- 
tract signed on the ground that a zoning provision limit- 
ing the height of buildings erected by citizens did not apply 
to the city as a corporate entity. 

Without venturing any further into the merits of this 
particular controversy it may not be amiss to point out 
that occasion might easily arise, in any city, where a high 
building would be not only justified but highly desirable 
in the general architectural composition as a whole. The 
present opposition to high buildings is, of course, thor- 
oughly justified, for they have become an intolerable abuse 
of the general welfare, but, under suitable conditions, any 
community might wish at least one high building, espe- 
cially if it housed the administrative departments, just 
as cities of old loved towers and spires. The error of 
rushing into sweeping condemnations is still a prevalent 
one in all our legislative fussing. 


Arc Welding of Structural Steel 


Much propaganda is being distributed to the press on 
the subject of the new method of welding a steel skeleton 
structure instead of riveting it. There seems little rea- 
son to doubt the approaching perfection and wide use 
of the process, and while stress is laid upon the reduc- 
tion in the tonnage of braces and angles now used, the 
reduction of noise will not be unappreciated, even 
though the urban dweller has grown somewhat hardened 
to toot and din. 

One official spokesman ventures the prediction that a 
higher type. of skilled workman will be required. 
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Hunt and His Vanderbilt House 


No one in New York can fail to remark how rapidly 
the great landmarks of the ’eighties, the ‘nineties, and 
even the first years of this century are being swept away 
by the march of commerce or the pressure of popula- 
tion. The Parkhurst Church, Madison Square Garden, 
Delmonico’s, the Astor and William K. Vanderbilt 
houses are gone, and other Vanderbilt houses are marked 
for destruction. The old Sherry building survived only 
by a tour de force which inevitably made it artistically 
a different work; the old Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, shaved and dwarfed, is but a shadow of the work 
of Stanford White. He and his associates had the 
shortest shrift and were the worst sufferers, but lately 
ruin almost complete has descended on the work of 
Richard Morris Hunt in the metropolis.’ For some 
years his monument in Central Park, built to face one 
of his finest buildings, the Lenox Library, has looked 
instead the work of another. His Vanderbilt and Astor 
houses are the latest victims. 

The destruction, to be sure, cannot truly be con- 
sidered, as has been charged, the mark of a callousness 
and vandalism peculiar to our economic system or to 
our own day. It has been, on the contrary, characteristic 
of every period of vigorous economic and artistic growth. 
To make way for the Gothic cathedrals many a fine 
Romanesque basilica was razed. Raphael was called on 
to efface the frescoes, not a generation old, in the Stanze 
of the Vatican. In turn, little more than a century 
after their building, his own palace and a multitude of 
the finest works of the Renaissance in the Borgo were 
swept away for the Piazza of St. Peter’s. Perhaps we 
should even consider the demolitions in New York as the 
replacing of the derivative work of our nonage by the 
original products of a more vitally creative period of 
American art. 

We cannot the less lament, however, that this creative 
process should have borne so hard on the chief monu- 
ments of the previous generation. We rejoice if the 
child can surpass its parent, but not that it should destroy 
it. If contemporary American archiecture is, on one 
side, the child of steel and of nineteenth century engineer- 
ing, it is, on the other, that of the artists of that past, 
heroic day. ‘The steel did not dictate inexorably the 
ordering of the masses, the accent of the language of 
form, in the skyscraper, any more than the Gothic struc- 
tural system forced the abandonment of all the inherited 
language of mediaeval art. A heritage of tradition has 
persisted in the one case as in the other, inevitably, and 
who shall say “wrongly.” The vanished works had thus 
a historical importance as well as their own inherent 
artistic values. 

In the midst of the destruction, efforts have not been 
wanting to salvage some of these values, as the Knicker- 
bocker, Sherry and Gorham remodellings attest. Donn 
Barber had adapted what he could of the materials from 
White’s church, New York University has rescued the 
materials of the Garden belfry, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has saved more than one fragment. When all else 
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has failed we should console ourselves if we have even 
a record of what has vanished. It is to the unselfish 
and laudable task of making and perpetuating such a 
record that Mr. Van Pelt has dedicated his time and his 
means in “A Monograph of the William K. Vanderbilt 
House.” + 

There are twenty plates which reproduce the original 
working drawings, forty plates of admirable large photo- 
graphs, a chapter of Hunt himself, one giving the story 
of the house and one giving a description with interesting 
details regarding the attainment of various effects. 

Of the house itself, in style a “tenth” chateau of the 
Loire, it is sufficient praise to say that it might stand 
not unworthily beside its forebears. There was nothing 
punchbeck in the imitation, either in materials or in 
imaginative quality. The great stair and the banquet 
room were finely conceived. The lovely carvings of the 
pilasters and arabesques were a striking testimony to 
the persistence of fine craftsmanship through a presumed 
“dark age,” and to Hunt’s ability to discover and de- 
velop its talents. Not the least beautiful feature of 
the house was the sensitive handling of the ordinary 
wall surfaces. 

Hunt had a largeness and boldness in his work which 
may be well appreciated by comparing his Gerry house 
at Sixty-first Street with that other of the Vanderbilt 
houses south of the Plaza. Although actually the smaller, 
the Gerry house is far more grandiose and impressive 
in effect. Its borrowed details of “style” fall into a new 
and living pattern. To say he was an eclectic is to say 
he belonged to his period. Essentially he was a romantic. 
In spite of their theatric baroque freedom, the later de- 
signs such as Ochre Court never quite reached the pictur- 
esque vigor of his irregular chateaux. 

The fine folio is worthy of the man, and is indeed, 
as Mr. Van Pelt hoped, a contribution to architecture 
and a record of a period and of a personality that might 
otherwise be lost. FiskE KIMBALL. 


The House of God 


Mr. Short has set himself the task of recording man’s 
efforts to build a House of God.? Thus he traces from 
the earliest beginnings the labors of those who so sought, 
no matter what might be their idea of God. Architects 
who design churches will find the book very stimulating, 
but it has a further great possibility in the field of 
rectors and church committees. If I were designing 
a church I would give every one of the committee a 
copy of the book. They might then gain some under- 
standing of the architectural problem. 

I might not stop with such gifts, for any person of 
moderate intelligence would learn a great deal about 
the principles of design were he to read this book, 
and that, it seems to me, is greatly needed, for the 
principles are fundamental, and while Mr. Short engages 
us at once with the statement that “The basic principle 
of architecture . .. is the capacity of matter to bear 
weight and span a space,” he relates this basic structural 
element to manner and method, in which design is 


1 Published by the author, New York City. 


2 The House of God. By Ernest Short. Macmillan. 1926. 
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involved. That is where the architect needs understand- 
ing when he is wrestling with committees or even with 
individual clients. Were design understood, the com- 
paratively few architectural designers in the United 
States would be overwhelmed with work. But, and 
this is the vital factor, the pressure put upon the rest 
of the profession would be tremendous, and that is what 
it needs, and doesn’t get. 

It is perhaps idle to comment upon Mr. Short’s really 
monumental undertaking and yet it is to be hoped that 
in the next edition the architect of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine will not be mentioned as by Cram, Good- 
hue & Ferguson. Yet no slip like this should be allowed 
to turn readers away. It is too small a blemish on a 
fine work. S. I. R. 


Economy in Home Building 


Economy in Home Building’ is a book primarily de- 
signed for the layman, but there is much in it that the 
architect can read with both amusement and sympathy. 
It is chattily written and reflects the very active mind of 
the writer. The two chapters on “forty ways to lower 
the cost of building the home” contain the most concen- 
trated valuable material, although the whole book is 
interspersed with useful observations upon the art of 
building and the relations of architect and client. 

One particularly illuminating feature is the set of 
tabulated costs of the items making up various types of 
exterior wall finish and construction. The owner can 
readily be made to understand “why costs vary” because 
these tables analyze walls into the elements of which they 
are composed with figures which tell their own story. 

Mr. Hering lays particular emphasis upon the use of 
good grade wall board as a substitute for lath and plaster. 
The record of his successful experience with it should 
encourage its more general use. His argument as to the 
advantages gained by keeping the usual dampness from 
plaster entirely out of the building is ably presented. 
The very great emphasis which is laid upon the substitu- 
tion of the novelty closet equipment for the old fashioned 
bureau is perhaps not so convincing. 

Quite aside from the fact that the book is full of 
material presented in a way easily comprehensible to the 
layman it is hard to forgive the author for not being 
as conscientious as editor as he has been as architect. 
There are places where unimportant points are sand- 
wiched in between matters of prime consideration. Then, 
too, some of the anecdotes suffer from too much personal 
detail. Frequently there is evidence that Mr. Hering’s 
active mind has considered one, two, or three aspects 
of what he is trying to say before his less facile pen has 
been able to cover half the ground. 

In some ways one could wish that there were more 
of the chattiness and personality and that the book were 
avowedly a “memoir.” The author would then have been 
allowed greater freedom in relating his anecdotes. Cer- 
tainly as it stands the product is more than a mere 
essay on “economy in home building.” 


1Kconomy in Home Building, with consideration of the part 
played by the Architect, by Oswald C. Hering, A. I. A., 
foreword by Royal Cortissoz. 
New York, 1924. 


with a 
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One of the chapters, entitled “He Tells You How te 
Build a Town House,” is in reality a satire on the 
“purists” who demand rooms done in the manner of the 
last “three dissolute Louis,” with a few remarks on 
co-operative apartments thrown in for good measure. 

There is a chapter also called “He Presents the Prob- 
lem of Semi-Domestic Architecture,” where Mr. Hering 
writes lucidly and ably upon fraternity houses, a subject 
which is evidently very near his heart. It is one of the 
most evenly written of all the chapters. The argument 
in favor of better surroundings for young men at an im- 
portant period of their development is convincing even 
though it has very little to do with the title which 
the publishers chose for the book. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of a second 
edition may give Mr. Hering the opportunity to edit some 
of the material. As a busy architect he is to be con- 
gratulated upon having written at all. The average 
architect has learned to be adamant when his clients 
weep and insist that they “must have the drawings the 
next day,” but the architect in the role of author is still 
a little terrified of his publisher. A month’s work on 
the manuscript would have made the book many times 
more valuable. Mr. Hering would then have been 
able to refine and polish it until it was as near a perfect 
article as the drawings and specifications which he 


describes. Sy oe 


The Old Churches of the Province of Quebec 


The Deuxieme Rapport of the Historic Monuments 
Commission of the Province of Quebec, with its accom- 
panying volume’ is interesting, as representing a praise- 
worthy effort to preserve what little is left of the 
architecture of the old French regime. Thirty-eight 
churches are described in the book. Nearly all of them 
have been remodeled, rebuilt or “restored.” Less than 
half of them date back to the days of the French rule. 

The list of the members of the Historic Monuments 
Commission has no one whose occupation is given as 
architect. This may account for the fact that so few 
of the selected illustrations have any architectural 
merit or interest. One who has heard much about the 
charm of the older Canadian buildings and who has loved 
“Marie Chapdelaine,” is disquieted by the interior views 
of the churches illustrated. One is anxious to know if 
this indeed be all that is left of the days of Evangeline 
and her lost Gabriel. 

It would seem that a passion for destroying every 
vestige of the older day had possessed the people in the 
times just following the transfer of Quebec to the Eng- 
lish crown. The report which is before us says as much, 
and the pictures prove at least the execrable taste of 
whoever was responsible for the tawdry “decoration” and 
outfitting of these churches, as they now appear. They 
bear testimony to the vitality and staying power of the 
Old Faith, just as do so many of our American churches, 
as being able to withstand such brutal assaaults upon the 
finer feelings of its spiritual children. 





Published by the 


Historic Monuments Commission of the 
Province of Quebec. Amable 


Printed by L. Proulx, King’s Printer. 


A few of the simpler buildings possess great exterior 
charm. There is “Notre Dame de Bon Secours” (Mon- 
treal), which, oddly enough, suggests the Netherlands; 
“Our Lady of Victories” (Quebec), which in spite of its 
misuse of some poorly detailed architectural forms has 
a certain naive interest; the old church of “Cap de la 
Madeleine” on the banks of the St. Lawrence. The effect 
of the mingled rubble and stucco work in the sharp rise 
of the main gable crowned by a delicate belfry in wood is 
very charming. The view from the side is not so happy, 
and the interior is very awful indeed. 

Another interesting little building, suggesting some- 
what our own “Colonial,” is the former church of the 
Recollets now used by the Anglican fathers. This was 
built and still stands in connection with an old monastery, 
which looks charming in the picture, half hidden by 
trees and shrubbery and guarded by an old-faashioned 
iron fence. 

Really French looking is the Chapel of St. Gabriel’s 
Farm at Montreal, built of stone with spacious chimneys 
in the gables, and roofing slates run at a slight diagonal. 
The picture seems to indicate a complete lack of planting 
and the yard is almost bare of grass. Perhaps the nuns 
who live here still care for little children, and the worn 
spots in the yard are kept unclothed of verdure by the 
constant play of little feet. The history of this humble 
building is that the nuns of the French régime conducted 
here a sort of school of domestic science and model farm. 
It was here that little orphan girls from France were 
trained and taught to become practical and helpful 
farmers’ wives. 

Very picturesque and “foreign” is the group of three 
tiny buildings at Oka. They are part of an out-doors 
“Way of the Cross” in which each “station” was en- 
shrined in a little building. A devout Sulpician missionary 
erected this “Calvary.” Some of the paintings which are 
collected here of the scenes of Our Lord’s sufferings and 
death are said to possess great artistic value. 

The church at Beaumont is a relic dating from 1733 
but in 1870 a new steeple was built of the well known 
“Wren” type, and we have no way of knowing what the 
original belfry was like. 

One of the most interesting churches shown is the old 
Church of Ste. Famille (Island of Orleans). Here was 
an ambitious effort with twin towers and belfry-sur- 
mounted gable. Five niches with statues adorn the 
sombre stone front. Evidently nothing guided the build- 
ers but memories which they strove to reproduce with 
clumsy tools and crude materials. 

Tadoussac is the most poetic of all. It was built in 
1747 of wood by a Jesuit missionary to take the place of 
an older church which had been burned down. Sur- 
rounded by its gravestones, it looks out over the blue 
water of the bay, unpretentious, calm and serene. The 


interior is hectic, but outside one might pray in peace in 
the company of the pioneer dead, and feel the friendly 
little church as a real companion helping one closer to 
“le Bon Dieu.” 

A sad thing that both in Canada and the United States 
we are beginning to preserve our historic monuments too 
Wiura L. Sreere 


late. 
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The Best Book in the World—and 
Two Others 


Of course the best book in the world is—a blank-book. 
It has such possibilities. 

And having disposed of this one, we now have two 
other very good little books to pass in review. There 
are many lessons to be drawn from these two very good 
little books; some drawn from the books, themselves, 
some drawn with the pencil of the reviewing officer and 
having nothing at all to do with books, except figuratively. 

These two very good little books—and we will get to 
them presently, so be patient—are the beginning of a 
series on Architecture and the Decorative Arts, published 
under the direction of Monsieur Louis Hautecoeur, Pro- 
fessor of Architectural History at the Ecole and one of 
the officials of the service of the National Museums. 

One of these very good little books treats of the 
Renaissance Architecture (1450-1525) in Lombardy.* 
There are thirty-three pages of text in French, describ- 
ing the plates. There is some good dope for our friend 
“Companile Spumanti” who appears from time to time 
in the JouRNAL columns, in the avant-propos. There is 
a bibliography, principally of books in Italian which 
sounds awfully good. And there are some thirty-two fine 
plates—heliogravure plates—of well known subjects. 
There is nothing particularly new in this little book— 
it is a glimpse of the Land-of-things-as-they-were—but 
one has never seen such good material so well printed on 
such good paper and at such a modest price. And here 
is lesson Number One, viz.:—good material, good paper, 
well written text by a master, good pictures, modest 
price! Can the American publishers do it? They don’t! 

The other of these very good little books treats of 
Modern French furnishings (1910-1925).2 It is a 
glimpse of the Land-of-things-as-they-are and it might 
almost serve as a sort of introduction to the Land-of- 
things-as-they-will-be. The make-up is about the same 
as that of the other of these very good little books. There 
are over fifty pages of text in French, a Bibliography, 
and thirty-two heliogravure plates arranged more or 
less in the order of the growth of the “style.” There 
are some of the very worst things we have ever seen— 
and some of the very finest. And this is right and natural, 
for the inception and growth of a thought—an Ideal 
perhaps—is portrayed in these plates. There are, for 
example, several pieces by Jacques Ruhlmann (notably 
a “grand bahut” with decorations in ivory and silver) 
that are quite the most beautiful bits of furniture we 
have ever seen. They make one think of the things that 
Greenley does when he hears Beauty’s laughter and 
translates it into some of his lovely bijoux. They make 
one contented with To-day, and hopeful—oh very hope- 
ful—for To-morrow. There are some pieces that show 
a most delicious feeling for simplicity of line and surface 
and that employ a single bit of decoration of exquisite 
form and material as a foil to this sweet simplicity. 
Over against these things there are, of course, some that 
are of the sort that almost brought forth a “Resolution” 





The exact titles of the two “‘very good little books” are 2 L’Archi- 
tecture Lombarde de La Renaissance, by Ch. Terrasse, and 2 Le 
Mobilier Francaise d’aujourd’hui, by Pierre Olmer. Both pub- 
lished by G. Van Oest, 3 Rue du Petit. Pont, Paris, V. 
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at the last Convention. And here is lesson Number 
Two, viz.:—To-day is not nearly so bad as it some- 
times appears to be, and—‘“to-morrow is a new day.” 

We sincerely recommend to our fellow Artists that 
the paltry sum of a few dollars could hardly be better 
spent (in these trying times of “Thou shalt NOT”) 
than in the purchase of these two very good little books. 
We compliment the publisher, M. Van Oest, on his 
happy intention to publish a series of the high quality 
and simple format thus auspiciously begun. 

And here is lesson Number Three, viz.:—the Land- 
of-things-as-they-were is a dead land full of graves. 
Some of them are the graves of very great men and 
some of them are marked by magnificent monuments. 
But they are all graves—symbols of the dead. The Land- 
of-things-as-they-are is quite another thing and it is 
under our hands to till, with the tools of to-day, for the 
sowing of the seed that will blossom and bear fruit 
to-morrow. ‘The Book-of-the-Past is full—all of the 
margins are covered with notes. The Book-of-To-day 
is in the making. We are making pages that will stick 
in the binding—we are making others that will have to 
be torn out and pasted in the already full Book-of-the- 
Past. Let us try to make some pages in this Book-of- 
To-day that might serve as “avant-propos” for the 
blank Book-of-To-morrow, the History of the Land-of- 
things-as-they-will-be—and might we not even hope 
that this Book-of-To-morrow may even tell somewhat 
of the Land-of-things-as-they-ought-to-be ? 

Harry F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Thoughts About Art 


“The nature of anything and the effect of anything 
being two wholly different matters, the two aims, that of 
artistic comprehension and that of instruction, exclude 
one another. The former seeks to give us experiences of 
a certain kind; the latter to give no experiences having 
a certain result. The aesthetic purpose, the aim of art, 
is to engage the powers; the didactic purpose, the aim of 
education, is to modify them. Where the sphere of 
education begins, the sphere of art ends. 

“The exercise of artistic comprehension has a value 
wholly distinct from any educational worth it may pos- 
sess. It is the contemplation of an object worthy to be 
contemplated; the seeing of it as its maker saw it when 
he found it good. An artistic thing has value for per- 
ceptive purposes pure and simple, independently of any 
others, whether instructive or not. Its worth differs from 
that of an instructive object in that it is immediate instead 
of prospective. The educative worth of our experiences 
is hypothetical, being dependent on a future exercise of 
the powers they shape; their aesthetic value is actual 
and not hypothetical, being that of the present exercise 
of the powers they employ. Art is an end, education a 
means to an end. 

“Consciously or unconsciously an artist adapts his 
creation to a definite environment. In offering another, 
museums aim at the security and publicity of the work. 
They are repositories of works of art either separated 
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from their native surroundings or lost to the world 
therein. Their twofold office in the economy of artistic 
culture is to preserve the art of the past alike from de- 
struction and from oblivion. To inspire and direct ar- 
tistic production is not the province of museums, but that 
of life itself. Museums hold up the mirror of the past 
to the art of the present, as libraries do to its literature.” 
Museum Ideals, Purpose and Method, 
Benjamin Ives GimMAN 


A Correction 


In the Journat of October there was an omission of 
the name of Mr. Robert Niles, Jr., who made the photo- 
graphs, copyrighted by him, for the illustrations for Mrs. 
Blair Niles’ article on The Palace of the Black King 
Christophe. 


News Notes 


Progress in Furniture Trade Practice 


In every profession and in nearly every trade, an effort 
is being made to protect the client or buyer from mis- 
representation of goods to be sold. Manufacturers of 
furniture have recently sent out an announcement stating 
clearly how furniture is to be labelled. If it is veneered, 
the manufacturer and the dealer must say so. If it is 
made of only a small quantity of high-priced wood the 
furniture must be so marked. Two rules have been 
made, namely: 

1. Furniture in which exposed surfaces are of one 
wood shall be designated by the name of the wood. 

2. Furniture in which the exposed surfaces are of 
more than one kind of wood shall be designated by the 
names of the principal woods used. 

What is meant by “exposed” is definitely described as 
“those parts of a piece of furniture which are exposed to 
view when the piece is placed in the generally accepted 
position for use.” 


Canadian Customs Regulations on American 
Drawings and Blueprints 


To architects who are building in Canada, an announce- 
ment apropos the duty on drawings entering the Dominion 
comes at an opportune moment. An extract from the 
Canadian Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 2181, July 20, 1920, 
states: 

“The rate of duty on drawings, blueprints and building 
plans is 22% per cent ad valorem under tariff No. 180. 
Specifications, however, are free as ‘manuscripts’ when 
written or typewritten. Special plans of buildings, or 
blueprints as substitutes therefor, are to be valued for 
duty at the charge usually made by the architect for the 
drawings, without the specifications. This charge may 
be fixed for duty purposes at 2 per cent of the estimated 
cost of the building to be erected.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Is the Present Minimum Fee Adequate? 


To THE EpIToR OF THE JOURNAL: 

With an appreciation of the JouRNAL as a Forum for 
the expression of opinion of architects upon subjects of 
vital interest to the profession, I would like to suggest 
that it would be of considerable interest to have the thought 
of architects in various parts of the country upon the fol- 
lowing question which is being asked by a good many archi- 
tects:—Is the present minimum fee of 6% adequate com- 
pensation under the present high cost of rendering an 
architect’s services? 

Just as some fifteen years ago, it was found necessary to 
advance the rate from 5% to 6%, is it now necessary and 
advisable to advance the rate from 6% to 7%? I might 
state briefly that my own feeling is that for office build- 
ings, loft buildings, and a plain type of building in general 
6% is usually adequate, but that for some types of building 
such as churches, hospitals, etc., where there is practically 
no duplication of the parts, and where the problem re- 
quires a great amount of study and many drawings, 7% is 


Institute 


Applications for Membership 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

The names of the following applicants may come be- 
fore the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee 
for action on their admission to the Institute and, if 
elected, the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters 
indicated: 

Cuicaco CHAPTER W. Gibbons Uffendell 
CoL_umsus CHAPTER...» Frank Edward Whitehouse 
New York CHAPTER Rafael Carmoega 
Nortu Texas CHaprer___George F. Campbell, 

William J. Nichol 








Orecon CHAPTER___.Herman Brookman, 
Harold Wade Doty, A. Glenn Stanton 
PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER____Eugene V. Barthmaier, 
Charles L. Borie, III 


PitTsBURGH CHAPTER Edward J. Hergenroeder 








San Francisco CHAPTER... Timothy L. Pflueger 
St. Louis CHAPTER Fred R. Hammond 
Wasuincron, D. C., CHAPTER _______ Philip Morrison Jullien 


You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before November 30, 1926, on 
the eligibility of the candidates, for the information and 
guidance of the Members of the Board of Directors in 
their final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed 
upon should any Chapter request within the thirty day 
period an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 

Frank C. Batpwin, Secretary. 


Committee Work 


The work of Institute Committees largely represents 
the work of the Institute for each administrative year. 
That the members of the Institute may become fully in- 
formed as to this work is highly desirable in itself, but 
it is equally important that they also be thereby enabled 
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the very least that will allow a profit of any sort to the 
architect for his services. 


I find frequently that the present schedule of proper mini- 
mum charges is a handicap rather than a help, as the 
omission of any reference to a higher charge than 6% on 
such buildings as referred to is often used by clients to 
contradict the assertion that if proper services are rendered 
churches, hospitals, etc., cannot be produced on a 6% basis 
with any proper margin to pay the architect for his pro- 
fessional services. My suggestion, therefore, would be. that 
Article 2 of the Schedule of Proper Minimum Charges might 
be amended as follows: 


Article 2. On certain types of buildings such as churches, 
hospitals, etc., requiring special study, on residential work, 
and small buildings generally, on alterations to existing 
buildings, monuments, furniture, decorative and cabinet 
work and landscape architecture, it is proper to make a 
higher charge than above indicated. (Italicized words 
denote insertions.) 


I hope that this suggestion will bring about an open 
discussion of the advisability of changes in our present 
Schedule of Minimum Charges to meet present day 
conditions. 

Wm. O. LupLow. 


Business 


to judge as to the direction in which the Institute is 
going,—where, in fact, the emphasis is being laid. 

Many valuable and undeveloped fields are still to be 
ploughed, and especially does it seem desirable to many, 
at this time, that the Institute take a careful account of 
its energies. To this end the JourNnat will print, each 
month until the next Convention a list of the Committees 
of the Institute, except Practice and Judiciary, and, when 
available, such statements or reports to the members as 
each Committee may make. 


ConTRACTS 
No Report 
ALLIED ARTS 


The Chairman writes that he hopes to have the first 
conference of his Committee during October, but it will 
be too late for this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Pusiic Works 


Progress upon the Government Building Program must 
of necessity have been slow during the summer months, 
but much valuable work has been done in the direction of 
setting up the problem for intelligent examination. This 
refers particularly to the location of those buildings which 
are to be erected in Washington. 

We are all familiar in a general way with the Mall 
Plan, but many do not know that the reclamation of the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue is being considered at 
the same time and therefore the triangular area bounded 
by Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth Street and the 
Mall becomes a very important element in all discussion 
of building sites. It is not useful at this moment to list 
the buildings that are under consideration and the vari- 
ous sites that have been proposed for them because it 
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would only be confusing and might lead to expressed opin- 
ion which would after all be based on partial knowledge 
of the problem. In general it may be said that the first 
consideration is to settle the policy as to whether the 
Mall shall be used for Government office buildings or 
shall be retained for buildings more interesting to the 
public and of a museum character. There seems to be 
room for the office and the departmental buildings on 
Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue and in the 
areas behind these streets, and it is to be hoped that this 
will appear to be the best arrangement. There are many 
other elements in the problem, and it is again to be hoped 
that no final decision will be reached for any one building 
until all or as many as possible have found final resting 
places. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is keenly interested in 
obtaining the best possible results. He is to be congratu- 
lated, and we may be gratified that he has called in 
Edward H. Bennett of Chicago to act as Architectural 
Adviser. Under Mr. Bennett's direction sketches are be- 
ing prepared in the office of the Supervising Architect 
which will indicate every reasonable solution of the prob- 
lem of building location and we may be sure that his 
interest and knowledge of the L’Enfant Plan and the 
McMillan Plan are such that their well grounded 
intention will be safeguarded. 

The Institute has representation on the Capital Plan 
Commission and the Fine Arts Commission, so that your 
Committee on Public Works has the full advantage of 
their counsels. It is hoped and believed that the elements 
of Government which are responsible for the final de- 
cisions look upon these Commissions as useful advisers 
and count upon the Institute and its membership for as- 
sistance toward the good result which all who are con- 
cerned have set themselves to achieve. Therefore be 
patient—but be ready. ABRAM GARFIELD, Chairman 


EDUCATION 


The Chairman momentarily absent in Europe. 
ComPETITIONS 
BuILDING 
Pustic INFORMATION 
STRUCTURAL SERVICE 
SciENTIFIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
FINANCE 
Historic MONUMENTS AND SCENERY 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
No Reports 


CoMMUNITY PLANNING 


The Chairman is just returned from the 1926 Con- 
ference of the International Federation for Town and 
Country Planning and Garden Cities (held last year in 
New York City) convened in the City of Vienna during 
the third week of September, and submits the following 
report: 

As one member remarked, it was an “overwhelming” 
success, reaching an attendance of over 1,200 delegates. 
The popularity of the occasion may be assigned to the 
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attractiveness of the City of Vienna, the great revival 
of town planning in Central Europe, and the proposed 
amalgamation with the Federation of the former Inter- 
national Union of housing bodies, which was the most 
significant feature of the conference. 

The customary procedure of the Federation had been 
maintained in the assignment of definite subjects for dis- 
cussion; papers had been prepared in various countries 
well in advance of the conference and were printed for 
distribution in time for study by the delegates. This ad- 
mirable rule, though entailing a large amount of work on 
the part of the Conference secretariat, by reason both 
of the number and various languages of the papers, leaves 
the conference sessions free for discussion of the points 
developed in the papers. Owing to the large numbers 
wishing to join in the discussion, the usual practice of in- 
terpreting floor discussion in three languages was in part 
dispensed with. 

The subjects assigned were, briefly: 

a. The effect of land tenure on Town and Regional 
Planning. 

b. The rational distribution of cottages and tenements. 

Fifteen countries were represented by papers, in most 
cases on each of the two subjects. 

On the question of the effect of land tenure and land 
prices upon town planning it was generally conceded that, 
while the sanctity of private land rights must be handled 
with gloves, the prospect for realization of town planning 
schemes is extremely limited under the difficulties imposed 
by vested interests. Some of the papers seemed to argue 
paradoxically that while one of the attributes of town 
planning is the advancement of land prices, on the other 
hand it is “obvious that high land prices compel low stand- 
ards . . . while low land prices make for greater freedom 
in planning and higher standards.” In most countries the 
inclination seems to be to rely upon such meagre improve- 
ment as may be gained by safe regulation, on the principle 
that “half a loaf is better than none.” Finland seems to 
be most favorably situated in regard to universal owner- 
ship of land by the municipalities, although post war con- 
ditions have not permitted a fair test of this advantage. 
Sweden, after experiencing the bad effects of a land boom 
for small holdings, has in many cities gone heavily into the 
business of land owning, thus regulating the development 
of new suburbs and maintaining reasonable land prices. 
Denmark, on the other hand, though progressive in other 
ways, is handicapped by a constitution which is over 
sensitive to the “inviolability of property rights.” A paper 
which should command the most careful consideration is 
that of Sir Theodore Chambers, prominent in the Eng- 
lish Garden City movement. He points out the difficul- 
ties in the way of the establishment of satellite towns, 

which differ little from those in our own situation. 
On one hand, the central city already overburdened with 
expenses, is loth to give up taxable revenue by encourag- 
ing independent satellite development; while the inter- 
ests of county authorities are normally rural in their 
nature and essentially divergent from urban interests of 
which the satellite town would constitute a more definite 
recognition than the gradual process of infiltration. He 
concludes that it is folly to believe “that the great ac- 
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tivity we see in theoretical regional and town planning 
will be translated into practice while conditions remain 
as they are.” Put into American slang, much town plan- 
ning is a good way of “kidding” ourselves into thinking 
the city is to be a better place in the future, because of 
commendable aspirations which have little chance of 
materialization. 

While the second subject, “the Rational Distribution 
of Cottages and Tenements,” is obviously closely related 
to the previous one, most papers were confined to con- 
siderations of relative building costs and to the desira- 
bility of the house from a social standpoint. Referring 
to recent favorable legislation, a Spanish paper concludes 
with these estimable sentiments: “This trend (for the 
cottage with garden space) will do much to decentralize 
the overpopulated towns, to better distribute the people 
over the land, to produce more healthy and happy lives 
by a larger contact with nature, and therefore to develop 
a better and more vigorous race.” Unfortunately the 
means of taking care of this sudden spread of population 
are not suggested. A German paper recognizes that 
“the deciding factor in favor of one or the other systems 
of housing is found less in building costs than in the 
price of land. ...In order to attain a sound hous- 
ing system, therefore, measures must be taken which 
will keep the land prices low.” While a Finnish author 
recognizes that “Cottages are naturally best placed aside 
from main arteries, in districts where streets can be 
restricted to the smallest possible area.” Also that while 
the “detached cottage with a garden is probably the 
ideal, the four-family (flat) dwelling can be built very 
cheaply . . . and can provide almost the same privacy 
as the cottage.” A Dutch writer quite properly suggests 
that “the tenement has become the usual type and the 
price of land has adapted itself to it.” However, the 
same writer finds objection to the practice of towns 
where “it has become the custom to charge this account 
(assessments for maintenance of low density areas) with 
the expenditures for the construction of main roads, 
bridges, acquisition of parks, etc.” After all, however, 
there must be a point at which even the cottage must 
assume its share of the city burden. 

In England the situation is somewhat unique. Due to 
the long standing use of the cottage type of house, and 
the maintenance of a garden for practical purposes, legis- 
lation and building methods have constantly favored such 
building. This fact, together with carefully devised 
economies in site planning and reasonable demands for 
services, should render the maintenance of the cottage 
standard possible for an indefinite time; albeit we do not 
enthuse over the new arterial roads which are spreading 
London all the way to Southend and elsewhere. Such 
sprawling may all too soon put a crimp in the cottage 
movement. Unfortunately, there was no clean cut sug- 
gestion that the choice does not lie between two kinds 
of housing so much as between communities of reason- 
able size which permit homes, and great cities which 
demand less desirable substitutes. 

On the whole, however, our impression of the con- 
ference and our observation of the recent development of 
German and Austrian cities suggest that there is much 
transpiring which will warrant careful attention on the 
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part of American planners. While the tendency of mod- 
ern city spread is as yet new and not fully understood 
it is possible, as already indicated in one or two German 
cities, that it will not be accepted as an unmixed blessing, 
so that measures may be taken in time to direct urban 
growth into definite channels, both to conserve human 
values and maintain a balance of municipal unity. The 
most encouraging prospect noted was that of Frankfurt, 
which has a definite plan for dividing and regulating all 
the outlying portions of the city on the satellite prin- 
ciple, with definitely outlined zones of use separated by 
adequate open spaces. Quite a portion of the plan is 
already in effect through purchase, the remainder de- 
pending upon national legislation, of which there is 
promise of early enactment. When this takes place we 
may see the beginning of a practical execution of town 
planning which will do much to remove the present 
stigma of idealism. 

We maintain then that the 1926 conference was sig- 
nificant mainly for the new amalgamation of Town Plan- 
ning and Housing bodies into a single federation which 
may better cope with the increasing problems of the 
monster city and its nebulous and unregulated spread, 
sometimes mistaken for decentralization. 

Henry Waricnt, Chairman. 


REGISTRATION LAws 
ScHoot Burtpinc STANDARDS 
SMALL Houses 
ForgIGN RELATIONS 
COOPERATION WITH ENGINEERS 
No Reports 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Where Are We Going? 


For the last five or six years the Institute has had a 
Committee on Industrial Relations composed of men in- 
terested in improving the relations between the elements 
that perform various functions in the building process. 
In the main, the Committee has devoted itself to for- 
warding the organization of Building Congress groups 
in various cities, spreading information about the work 
being done in Boston, Philadelphia, New Jersey, New 
York and Portland, Oregon, through local organiza- 
tions of that nature. 

Now, at the outset of another year’s work, it is per- 
haps fair to try to appraise what it was hoped to accom- 
plish and what has actually been done. ‘Taking stock,” 
is helpful provided it results in a more energetic effort 
and not merely in patting ourselves on the back. 

We know what the Building Congress groups have 
accomplished. It has frequently been recorded both in 
the Journal and at conventions of the Institute. Defi- 
nite and valuable progress has been made on the ap- 
prenticeship problem. Cooperation has been secured 
between the architects, workmen and the employers in 
apprenticeship training in many cities. There has also 
been a real growth in understanding between workmen, 
architects, and employers as to their respective functions. 
There are many Labor men in the country who now 
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realize what an architect does and why he should do it 
and there are a few architects in the country who have 
come to realize that there is such a thing as an honest 
Labor man; that they are not all scoundrels and that 
many of them do look forward to doing more for their 
men than merely increasing their pay and preventing non- 
Union men from getting a job. 

These are real accomplishments but what about the 
things that ought to be done which have not yet even 
been touched? They are legion. At the close of the War, 
impelled by the new enthusiasm for the democratic ideal 
everybody was ready to tackle the job of reforming the 
whole world. Technical societies, business and trade 
associations were all busy in planning movements which 
were to seek to tie up their particular work to the com- 
mon need for service and a higher purpose was to be 
assigned for activity than the race for money. 

If we look around we find that most of these move- 
ments have either stood still or disappeared. As far as 
our own industry, the building industry, is concerned, we 
have done the few things that have been mentioned, and 
little else. Architects, like all the rest of the world, 
have turned back to their jobs, shrugged their shoulders 
and said, “Let us too make money and not bother about 
all this highbrow stuff.” 

Have we reason to be satisfied with the present con- 
ditions in our industry? We know that the cost of 
building is rapidly rising, or at least has enormously 
increased in recent years. Do we believe that the craft 
itself has improved? We know that methods of con- 
struction were getting more and more shoddy. Have 
those methods been improved? Is it not a fact now more 
than it was five years ago that the building industry is 
falling into the hands of men who know nothing about 
building; into the hands of shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
rather than craftsmen? We know that workers are pro- 
ducing less and less per unit for the higher wage, but can 
we blame them without noting that the rest of the world 
is doing the same thing; trying to get away with less 
work for more money? We knew that there were dis- 
honest combinations between manufacturers and con- 
tractors; that there were conspiracies between certain 
groups of workers and certain producers of building ma- 
terial to exclude certain materials and certain workers 
from the market. Have these things been done away with? 

No, they have not! With regard to all of these mat- 
ters the Architect knows about, he is doing just as all the 
rest of our comfortable fellow citizens are with regard 
to their respective industries. The whole world, at least 
on this side of the Atlantic, is comfortably settling down 
into worse than its old rut. Europe is in a turmoil 
and growing bitter about the American attitude toward 
its troubles. Economic complications are growing 
worse in our own country as well as abroad. And we 

are so perfectly self-satisfied; indeed, we are told by our 
leading citizen that the important issue of the political 
campaign is to be that of continued prosperity. Why 
should the architect be different from anyone else? 

The hopeful thing is that we know that we must 
change things. We know that as professional men we 
must take a different attitude toward our vocation than 
do those who see in their work only a way to get rich. 
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(To begin with, no one takes to architecture for that 
purpose unless he is a fool.) Why waste time over 
imitating the others? We must wake up, look the situa- 
tion square in the face, and tackle the problems of our in- 
dustry. That is in part the job of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee. We must keep on working at the 
education of our co-partners in this industry and also 
educate ourselves to understand their difficulties so that 
in the end we can do a decent job and not be ashamed of 
what is going on around us. Rosgert D. Koun, Chairman. 

NOTE. From the Manchester Guardian of 24 Sep- 
tember we gather that a Consultation Board has been 
formed by the Royal Institute of British Architects with 
the National Federation Building Trades officers, as a 
result apparently of the important meeting of the Institute 
held in London in August (?) of last year. The joint con- 
ference board does not include contractors or builders, 
but there is a separate one between architects and 
builders. 

The specific interest of this item for the A. I. A. lies 
in the fact, as will perhaps be remembered, that at the 
meeting of the R. I. B. A., at which the project was first 
outlined, Mr. Welch, reporting for the special Committee 
of the R. I. B. A., used a large part, if not all, of the 
material furnished him by the Committee on Industrial 
Relations of the A. I. A. In the discussion following Mr. 
Welch’s paper reference was made to the Building Con- 
gress in this country, and it might be only fair to say that 
although the English experiment of cooperating with the 
other elements of the industry is incomplete in that it does 
not join workmen and contractors with the technique of 
the industry, and although it also omits building finance, 
real estate, the engineers and the material manufac- 
turers, it is none the less a step in the direction of a 
functional industry organization, and the A. I. A. is in 
part responsible for it—EDITOR.) 


REGISTRATION Laws 
ScHoo. Buitpinc STANDARDS 
No Reports 


Plan of Washington and Environs 


This committee represents the first definite effort to 
“cover the country” state by state; and incidentally the 
committee personnel includes certain non-Institute mem- 
bers in states where there are no members on the rolls. 

Last year’s committee terminated its work with the 
accomplishment of the Planning Commission for the 
City of Washington, for which work the committee had 
been launched. As soon as this Planning Commission 
reaches a stage where this committee can be of assistance, 
the information will be sent to the different groups and 
their support urged. In the meanwhile the committee 
members are urged to study the Washington situation in 
the Proceedings of the last Convention. 

The columns of the Journat will be made use of as 
much as possible, not only because this committee is a 
very large group to circularize, but because the member- 
ship as a whole is interested in the development of the 
National Capital and presumably willing to help. 

Horace W. Pzgasvesz, Chairman 


SEES 
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ARCHIVES 
EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS 
CooPpERATION WITH AMERICAN City PLANNING 
INSTITUTE 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
ARCHITECTURAL RELATIONS 
No Reports 


ETHICS 


Letters have been sent to all Chapters asking them to 
appoint committees to consider the subject and I have had 
letters from a good many. I do not expect immediate 
answers, although a few have come. The point of this is 
that everyone has been and is again going to be given 
an opportunity to show what he wants on the subject of 
the Code of Ethics, so that if changes are made no one 
can claim that he has not been given an opportunity to 
study the subject. AsraM GarFIELD, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL ACTIVITIES 
Reported to the Executive Committee, 12-13 October 


Institute Afhliations 


Tue Nationa Boarp For JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS 


Under date of 26 August, 1926, there was published a 
complete record of all decisions made by the Council, 
a copy of which may be obtained by addressing the 
Council at 500 American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue ARCHITECTS’ SMALL House Service BUREAU 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Significance of Bureau Membership 


I have come back to the world, after an absence of 
nearly a year,—during which time I was entirely out of 
the world, so far as concerns business or architecture. 
or any of those things which had occupied my time so 
fully for many years,—to find a rather serious condition 
confronting the profession. I have asked my dear friend, 
the editor of the JourNAL, to let me write about it to 
the profession through its pages. I feel that I now have 
a point of view not possible to any man in the regular 
practice of his profession or in the ordinary routine of 
life. I lived in a tent on a homestead, among people 
who had possibly heard of architecture——but who didn’t 
know that I was an architect,—who had their building 
and living problems, who had to count every penny spent, 
but who were, nevertheless, very real and delightful per- 
sonages. I saw no newspapers, had no telephone calls, 
received no mail outside of my immediate family corre- 
spondence. 

You have all heard of the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. When I left I was the President of the 
United States Bureau, the central organization. When 
















































I returned I found that my absence had mattered little, 
that the Bureau had been well cared for, had grown 
in usefulness and influence even more than I could have 
hoped. I found, too, that this very success had brought 
about a most interesting condition of affairs. I also found 
that I was still the President. 

After a respite of well over a year from my pen, I 
once more ask your kindly and attentive consideration. 
Also, and this is very important in any judgment you may 
pass upon what I have to say, please do not forget that I 
am talking about the country at large,—the country,— 
not the cities. I am not worried about the cities, but the 
architectural conditions of the country are, to say the 
least, poor. Remember that, with few exceptions, I lived 
in the world of the small home owner in the country, 
seeing, reading, and doing the things that he did. Hence 
I feel safe in saying that, so far as the small home is 
concerned, the architect is an entirely negligible factor; 
in fact he is not. And when I again came in contact with 
that group wherein the architect is supposed to function, 
I found a surprisingly large amount of clear-cut belief, 
among those that should have known better, that the func- 
tion of the architect was no more than the delightful and 
artistic arrangement of the outside of the house or build- 
ing, while the general arrangement of the interior and all 
things that go into the house was the function of the 
owner or the decorator or the salesman. All rather dis- 
heartening if one wished to look on the gloomy side of 
things, but really a great challlenge to the profession to 
stand up and make itself felt in the greatest field for 
architecture in this or any other country,—that of the 
small home. 

And, while only a beginning has been made, the situ- 
ation is being met. The Small Home, the official maga- 
zine or the United States Bureau, the many articles in 
various magazines, and, in particular, the newspaper clinic 
of the United States Bureau, are all, all the time, speak- 
ing to the people, telling what the architect is, telling them 
to use an architect, showing what architecture can do for 
them, giving them in the very small houses the possibility 
of architectural advice and good plans to meet their needs, 
steadily impressing on them the necessity of fine plans, 
sound construction, beauty and economy in the house, the 
need for going to the professional man for help in those 
lines for which he is trained, and the fact that the archi- 
tect, by his training, ought to be the final word in the 
design and building of a home. I will not enlarge upon 
the self-evident fact that at the same time this process 
is acquainting millions of people with the fact that there 
is such an organization as the American Institute of 
Architects, and the ideals for which it stands. 

Is such a service really accomplishing anything? Papers 
and magazines do not waste space on material that does 
not have reader interest. They are devoting more and 
more space to the small home and architecture in general. 
Reader interest is tremendous. Successful things always 
bring competition. One is astounded by the number of 
newspaper syndicates that are being foisted upon the coun- 
try and covering similar ideas to those advocated by the 
Bureau. And herein lies the great danger to the 
profession. ‘Take notice thereof. 
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The Bureau, in all its publicity work and service to 
the newspapers and the public, is definitely and most 
properly limited as follows: 

(1) No subsidies from manufacturers or distributors 
of building materials. (2) No direct specification of 
materials. (3) Absolute impartiality. (4) Must treat 
all materials and purveyors of same with equal fairness, 
whether they be advertisers in the newspapers or maga- 
zines or not. (5) No commercialism in its dealings. 
(A proper fee for service rendered is not commercialism. ) 
(6) At all times it must uphold the principles on which 
the profession is founded and which are upheld by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

This is what other syndicates can offer as a service: 

To the Newspapers: a large group of selected adver- 
tisers (whoever will pay), which means a definite finan- 
cial return to the paper for the space given to the ser- 
vice. (The newspaper has to pay a small fee for the 
Bureau Service.) T'o the Advertisers: the direct specify- 
ing of their materials in all plans sold through the ser- 
vice, to the exclusion of competition. To the Public: 
good plans (sometimes), at a low price, frequently done 
by architects who are well paid for the work. And noth- 
ing else, no protection, no impartial advice, no real 
architectural service. 

There must be money in the game somewhere or it 
wouldn’t be pushed as steadily and hard as it is. Who 
pays the bills? If the builder of a house works under 
plans and specifications which, to put it mildly, make 
competition difficult, does he get his house at a reasonable 
cost? 


And, THERE IS NO LIMIT ON THE SIZE OR 
COST OF A HOUSE! 


WHY IS THE PROFESSION APATHETIC? 


Should not every member of the profession do his 
share in maintaining and expanding the principles and 
proper practice of his profession? And to do this, on a 
large scale, to the great general public, what organization 
is better fitted or organized than the Bureau? 

One of the things that most astonished me on my 
return was that while the country at large showed a 
most gratifying increase in interest in the Bureau, while 
its position was more and more strongly entrenched in 
the thoughts of the lay world, if I may call it so, yet 
the profession itself was still in the same passive state 
of apathy toward the Bureau that it has been for years. 
It seemed odd to me that the profession for which the 
Bureau was working all the time should not have taken 
a little larger part in the work. Of course the fact that 
the Bureau has done nothing toward increasing its 
membership in that time is a big factor. 

With this new and, I believe, clearer insight into con- 
ditions made possible by my recent vacation I think the 
time has come for a change. I believe firmly that the 
great majority of architects should be members of the 
Bureau. The cost is small, the effort resulting from 
membership is as big or little as each one may want to 
make it. The reward is small outside of the main fact 


of doing one’s share in a big piece of work. 
It costs $110.00 to join the Bureau, and that is the 
It secures a life membership, 


only payment required. 
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so to speak, and no annual dues. 


It can be paid for in 
cash, in one or more payments, or by work done in pro- 


viding plans for the Bureau. You get a share of non- 
assessable voting stock in a Division, and a share of non- 
assessable, non-voting stock in the United States Bureau. 
You have a possibility of dividends limited to a maximum 
of 8%, so it is a good investment, though I think it 
should not be looked on as such. It is only taking one’s 
fair part in the work for the good of the entire 
profession. 

I will not enter into all of the details of the make-up 
of the Bureau. They are at anyone’s disposal who cares 
to inquire. Suffice it to say that the whole thing is so 
safeguarded that neither you, nor I, nor any group of 
architects, nor any part of the country can in any way 
control the policies of the Bureau. No one can obtain 
a financial control either. Each Division is incorporated 
along the same lines, under hard and fast agreements, 
with the United States Bureau. The Board of Directors 
is composed of one member elected by each Division and 
the same number plus one nominated by the Board of 
Directors of the American Institute of Architects. Also 
the Board and the Officers are elected every year. 

Let me summarize once more these new impressions 
of mine: 

Most people do not know what an architect is. How 
can we tell them? By continuous, unceasing publicity 
of the existence of such a person as an architect. By the 
presentation of better plans and the consequent improve- 
ment in all plans being offered to the public. By ac- 
quainting the public with the fact that there is an 
organization known as the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which stands for all that is best in the building 
world. By driving home the fact that architecture is 
a profession, and that buildings, to be well done, should 
be done under the professional care of an architect. 

All of these things does the Bureau do. 

There is such a power in the principles being set forth 
by the Bureau that promoters of schemes for the making 
of money through the agency of a plan service camou- 
flage their real objective by the skillful use of the Bureau 
vocabulary. By the reduction in the cost of plans they 
tempt the unwary owner and dispose of large quantities 
of plans; this apparently justifies their service. Their by- 
products, in the shape of subsidies from advertisers, pro- 
viders of materials, with exclusive privileges designed to 
give an inside special advantage to the participants in the 
scheme, provide the promoters with the desired profits. 

The Bureau, however, like the American Institute of 
Architects, is an absolutely impartial body. It enters into 
no contracts with advertisers or manufacturers whereby 
they are given special privileges. It protects the interest 
of the owner, as well as the interest of the manufacturer, 
the contractor, and all parties involved in the work. 

Every architect in the United States should be a mem- 
ber of the Bureau. The Bureau is for the profession 
at large, and its work is for the great public that lives 
or wants to live in small homes. 

Take up the matter of membership with the different 
Bureau offices or directly with the United States Bureau 
at the national headquarters, 1200 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Epwin H. Brown. 





Obituary 
Francis Ward Chandler 


In St. Paul’s Cathedral in London there is a tablet 
inscribed to Sir Christopher Wren: “If you would see 
his monument, look about you.” At gatherings of archi- 
tects, some young and some old, in many section of the 
United States this tribute may be said to apply to 
Francis W. Chandler, for his whole life was an in- 
spiration to all who came in contact with him. He was 
born September 30, 1844. 

Some years ago, at a meeting in his honor when he- 
tiring from his professorship at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, we were thrilled by the words 
of Robert S. Peabody and others telling of Mr. Chan- 
dler’s valor and sacrifice in the service of his country 
during the Civil War. Stories of his student days in 
Paris with McKim, Peabody and others were related, 
all of these stories indicating the love and affection in 
which he was held by his associates. 

As a practicing architect Mr. Chandler gave ideal ser- 
vice to his clients. His genius was for planning and he 
was indefatigable in working out his designs to result 
in the most effective administration and maintenance, at 
the same time preserving their artistic charm. While 
not daring in individualism, he never masked his plan- 
ning by designing after fashionable models, though he 
knew well the history of art in its various periods as 
few knew it. 

His practice was most active in the early ’80’s, when 
clients were beginning to demand more comfort and 
less austerity in their homes, and his response to these 
calls soon made him eminent as an authority on domestic 
architecture. During that period he had a large and 
varied practice and positions in his office were eagerly 
sought by many young draughtsmen. It was my good 
fortune to be a member of his office force at that time. 
Each and all were proud to be his protegees. His never 
failing affection for his “boys,” his sunny disposition and 
helpful counsel made him loved and respected by all. 
He was equally respected and admired by members of 
the building industry, who considered it a privilege to 
work under his supervision. 

In 1889 Mr. Chandler retired from active practice and 
became Professor of Architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This brought him into con- 
tact with hundreds of young men and established for him 
a broader field for his ripened years. He built up the 
Department of Architecture and made it one that other 
institutions have been proud to copy. Many of his 
students have become members of the teaching staff of 
other colleges, while the number of practicing architects 
who were trained under his guidance is legion. He was 
called upon for service to the public and to his profes- 
sion many times during these busy years. He always 


responded to these calls and gave generously of his time 
and skill to municipalities, corporations and others who 
sought his advice. Throughout his long life he had con- 
stantly in mind the advancement of his profession, and 
the debt we owe Francis Ward Chandler will be grate- 
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fully acknowledged by all. “Ad mortem fidelis,” the 
motto on his crest. 


He died September 8, 1926. SamugL W. Meap 


Frank W. Ferguson 
Elected to the Institute in 1901; to Fellowship in 1910. 
Died at Boston, Massachusetts, 4 October, 1926 


Frank W. Ferguson, member of the firm of Cram and 
Ferguson of Boston, died at his home there due to an 
attack of pneumonia which he had in the early part of 
the year. Mr. Ferguson was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1861, and he was graduated from Dartmouth in 1887. 

As a member of the firm known as Cram, Goodhue 
and Ferguson, he assisted in the designing of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church of New York, and the Rice Institute 
in Texas. As a member of the firm of Cram and Fergu- 
son he was instrumental in the designing of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York, and many other 
buildings of note. Mr. Ferguson is survived by one 
son, Donald Ferguson, of Boston. 


Andrew C. McKenzie 
Elected to the Institute in 1915. Died at Brooklyn, 
9 October, 1926 


Andrew C. McKenzie, senior member of McKenzie, 
Voorhees and Gmelin, of New York, died of heart dis- 
ease. Mr. McKenzie was born in Dunkirk, N. Y., sixty- 
five years ago. He had a part in the designing of forty 
buildings for the telephone company in this state, includ- 
ing the new telephone building on West Street of New 
York. He was formerly a member of Eidlitz and Mc- 
Kenzie, the designers of the Times Building. He is 
survived by his wife. 


George W. Maher 
Elected to the Institute in 1901; to Fellowship in 1916. 
Died at Chicago, Illinois, 12 September, 1926. 


Frank W. Ferguson 
Elected to the Institute in 1901; to Fellowship in 1910. 
Died at Boston, Massachusetts, 4 October, 1926. 
(Further notice in December). 


Andrew C. McKenzie 
Elected to the Institute in 1915. Died at Brooklyn, 
9 October, 1926. 
(Further notice in December). 


Charles I. Berg 
Elected to Fellowship in the Institute in 1898. 
Died at New York, 14 October, 1926. 

Mr. Berg died at the New York Hospital after more 
than a year’s illness, at the age of seventy. He had the 
distinction of erecting New York’s first skyscraper, the 
Gillender Building, a twenty-story structure at Wall and 
Nassau Streets, constructed in 1897, which was torn down 
a few years ago. His last important work was as con- 
sulting architect in the construction of the Presidential 
Palace in Havana, Cuba, in 1918. He is survived by 
his wife and a son, Hunter Van Beil Berg. 











Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


U. S. Government Master Specification for Shellac, 
Flake Orange. (25-b-11.) (Federal Specifications Board 
Specification No. 275. Circular of the Bureau of Standards, 


No. 320.) 

Types. Orange shellac shall be furnished in one of the 
four types as follows: A, B, C, or D. 

Material. Orange shellac shall be the manufactured 


product of stick lac (the secretion of the Tacchardia Lacca) 
freed from most of the lac dye and prepared in flake form. 
Seed, garnet and button lac are not admissible under this 
specification. 

General Requirements. Unless specifically waived in the 
contract, flake orange shellac must be “free”; that is, any 
flakes that may have stuck together must separate readily 
under hand pressure. 

Detail Requirements. Flake orange shellac shall conform 
to the requirements for the respective types given below: 








A B Cc D 





Iodine Number (maximum) 18.0 18.0 18.0 24.5 
Matter Insoluble in hot 95 per 

cent. alcohol (max.) per cent. 1.75 2.50 3.00 3.00 
Moisture and Volatile Matter 

(maximum) per cent. 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Matter soluble in water (maxi- 

mum) per cent. oS 5 a5 5 
Wax (maximum) per cent. 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 


Ash (maximum) per cent. 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 











Color when specified shall be darker than a sample 
mutually agreed upon by the buyer and seller. 

Notes. This specification covers the requirements for 
orange flake shellac for use in ship bottom paints and in 
the preparation of orange shellac varnish. In general type 
A will include the grades of shellac known in the trade as 
“Double Triangle G,’ “Diamond I,” “Superfine,” and the 
highest grades “D.C.” and “V.S.O.” 

In general, type B will include the grades considered in 
the trade as lower than “superfine,” but higher than “pure 
T.N.,” such as “fine,” and “heart.” 

Type C represents the grade known in the trade as “pure 
T.N.” This material is rosin free, but is darker and con- 
tains more insoluble material than type A or B. 

Type D represents the grade known in the trade as 
“U.S.S.A.T.N.” It usually contains rosin up to a maximum 
of 3 per cent., and, in addition, it is generally darker and 
contains more insoluble material than type A or B, but 
is usually a little lighter in color than type C. 

Compression Tests on Brick Masonry. (5-L.) (Pre- 
pared by the Building Code Committee of the U. S. Deft. 
of Commerce.) 

A compilation of data covering 708 additional tests of 
brick masonry in the form of piers and walls. 

U. S. Government Master Specifications for Gypsum 


“good,” 


Plaster. (21-A-.) (Circular of the Bureau of Standards 
No. 205. Federal Specifications Board. Specification No. 
247. Size 7x11 inches. Pages 5.) 


Types: 


This specification covers four types of gypsum 
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plaster: W, wood-fibred plaster; N, neat plaster; B, sanded 


Drown coat plaster; and S, sanded scratch coat plaster. 

The calcined gypsum to be used as an addition to lime 
putty for the finish coat of plaster is covered by the Federal 
Specifications Board Specification for Calcined Gypsum (F. 
S. B. Spec. No. 248.) 

Material and Workmanship: Gypsum plaster sold under 
this specification consists essentially of calcined gypsum to 
which has been added at the factory some of the materials 
which must be mixed with it in the preparation of a wall 
plaster. 

Wood-fibered plaster contains some wood fiber, retarder, 
and sometimes a material added to improve its working 
quality. 

Neat plaster contains retarder and may or may not con- 
tain hair and some material added to improve its working 
quality. 

Ready sanded brown coat plaster contains all of the in- 
gredients necessary, except water. 

Ready sanded scratch coat plaster contains all of the in- 
gredients necessary, except water. 

General Requirements: Specifications for calcined gyp- 
sum (F, S. B. No. 248) in effect at date of opening of bids 
shall form part of this specification. 

Detail Requirements: The chemical and 
physical properties of gypsum plaster shall conform to the 
requirements given in table 1. 


composition 


Table 1.—Properties of gypsum plasters. 


Property 











Wood Sanded Sanded 
fibered Neat brown scratch 
coat coat 
W N B S 
Content of CaSO 412H_O, 
minimum per cent. 48.5 51.5 11.5 15.0 
Content of wood fiber, 
minimum per cent. 1.0 
Content of sand, maximum 
per cent. 75.0 66.7 
Time of set, minimum 
hours 1.5 1.5 2.0 1.5 
Time of set, maximum 
hours 8.0 6.0 7.0 
Tensile strength, minimum 
Ibs./in. 125.0 150.0 50.0 75.0 





A Test of a Full-Sized Indiana Limestone Column. 
(8-b-2) (Technical News Bulletin No. 109 of the National 
Bureau of Standards). Recently an unusual and _inter- 
esting test was made at the bureau on a full-sized Indiana 
limestone column. The top of the column was cut off just 
below the bottom of the lifter hole. The dimensions of the 
piece as ready for testing were: Height over all, 10’, 254”; 
diameter at top, 13 7/10”; diameter at the middle, 1454”. 
The test was made in the 10,000,000 pound compression 
machine, where, after bedding the specimen in plaster of 
Paris on both ends, a total load of 1,050,000 pounds was 
applied before failure occurred. 

Using the area at midsection, the unit compressive stress 


was found to have been approximately 6,250 Ibs. /in. Tests 


TT 
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made of cylinders 2 inches in diameter by 2% inches high 
cut from a section of the lower part of the column just 
below the broken portion gave a unit stress of 5,820 Ibs. /in. 
Both stress figures are quite close to the average stress 
obtainable from this grade of stone when tested with the 
bedding vertical as in this case. The lower strength ob- 
tained with the small cylinders cut from the column after 
it was broken may have been due to strain set up in the 
stone when stressed as a column. 

The test is particularly interesting in that a relation was 
obtained between the stress developed by a full-sized com- 
mercial piece and the usual small laboratory test specimens. 
In this case the column gave a slightly lower figure than 
had the small cylinders previously tested, but it may be 
noted that the value obtained from the test of the column 
was still approximately 10 times the figure usually employed 
in structural-design calculations. 


Tests of Hollow Tile and Concrete Slabs Reinforced 
in One Direction (4-e-53) (Technical Paper of the Bureau 
of Standards No. 291. Pages 49. Size 7"x10". Illustrated. 
Beams which represented sections of typical combination 
hollow tile and concrete floor slabs reinforced in one direc- 
tion were made and tested in the laboratory for the purpose 
of obtaining information on the value of hollow tiles in 
resisting bending and shearing stresses. 

Observations were made of the deformation in the con- 
crete, tiles and reinforcement, deflection of the center of the 
beam, and development of cracks as the loads were ap- 
plied. 

Tables and curves give a summary of the test data, and 
comparisons are made between these and the usual design 
computations for reinforced concrete beams. 

The results indicate that the tiles assisted the concrete 
in resisting both bending and shearing stresses. The assist- 
ance of the tiles in resisting bending stresses seemed to be 
approximately proportional to the modulus of elasticity of 
the tiles. The assistance of the tiles in resisting shearing 
stresses varied somewhat with the kind of tile, but, in 
general, added about 50 per cent to the shearing strength 
of each concrete rib. 


Adhesion of Gypsum Plaster to Various Backings 
(21-a-2) (Technical News Bulletin No. 109 of the National 
Bureau of Standards). Specimen slabs of concrete, plas- 
tered with 1:3 sanded gypsum plaster and aged for one 
year to determine if a loss of adhesion could be noted, have 
been tested by the bureau. The slabs were stored in the 
laboratory, where they were subjected to the temperature 
and humidity changes corresponding to a partition wall or 
ceiling. The following results were obtained: 


Adhesion Factor of safety 
Kind of Backing (after adhesion 
1 year) Weight plaster. 
Lbs. /in. 
Concrete (1:2:4) (14.8 350 
by volume (16.7 400 
Mean “15.8 375 


The adhesion of 1:3 sanded gypsum plaster to concrete 
(1:2:4 by volume) after aging seven days was found to be 
15.6 lbs./in. ‘Therefore, the above results would indicate 
that the adhesion does not decrease with age, as has been 
thought to be the case. However, it must be borne in mind 
that these specimens were not subjected to any great tem- 
perature or humidity changes, as might be found in most 
constructions. Neither were there any stresses or strains 
brought to bear on the concrete, as would undoubtedly be 
the case under practical conditions. In some _ instances, 


where the failure of the bond between gypsum plaster and 
concrete has occurred, the method of application of the 
plaster and concrete has been a contributing factor. In the 
case of the above specimens the concrete was thoroughly 
cleaned and moistened before the plaster was applied. The 
surface of the concrete was slightly rough and of coarse 
texture, and therefore no hacking was necessary. The mois- 
tened surface prevented too much suction and did not rob 
the plaster of the water necessary for the chemical reaction 
which causes the gypsum to set and harden. 


Corrosion of Pipe in Soil (29-B). (Technical News 
Bulletin No. 91 of the Bureau of Standards). A conference 
with manufacturers of iron and steel pipes was held at the 
4ureau of Standards for the purpose of discussing and re- 
vising the first progress report of the Bureau on its soil 
corrosion investigation. 

The chief conclusions that may be reached at this time 
are,—that rapid pitting of iron and steel may sometimes 
occur where stray currents are absent, a fact that has often 
been disputed; that there apparently are several causes of 
soil corrosion; and that in certain soils serious corrosion 
of iron and steel occurs within two years. Rapid pitting 
of lead also occurred in several cases, but in fewer cases 
than in the ferrous materials. In so far as the conclusion 
may be warranted from short time tests, the results indicate 
that no one of the commonly used pipe materials tested is 
generally superior to the others under all soil conditions. 
On the other hand, the tests seem to show that the pipe 
material best suited to one soil condition may give a rela- 
tively poor showing under a different soil condition. In 
other words, the soil conditions must be taken into account 
if the best selection of pipe material is to be made. The 
Bureau wishes to emphasize the tentative character of this 
deduction pending later study of specimens subject to longer 
exposure. It is hoped that later results of the investiga- 
tion will bring out the causes for the corrosion observed; 
permit the predetermination of corrosiveness of soils; and 
suggest a satisfactory means of prolonging the life of pipe 
lines. 





Tight Pipe Joints with Lead Filings (29-B) (Technical 
News Bulletin No. 95 of the Bureau of Standards). The 
idea of forming a lead gasket within the threads of a pipe 
seemed to offer a promising method of obtaining a tight 
joint, a few joints were made up and tested for tightness. 
A white lead joint paste in use in the Bureau plumbing 
shop was used. Joints with this paste, with paste plus lead 
filings and with lead filings alone were made up on half 
inch pipe by the Bureau plumbing shop, tightening each 
joint to the same degree as nearly as the operator could 
judge. 

The joints were allowed to set for a week and were then 
tested under water pressure with a pump by which the 
pressure could be raised to 8,500 Ibs. per sq. in. Half of 
the joints made with paste leaked below that pressure, one 
failing at 1,050 lbs. per sq. in. One of the joints made 
with both paste and lead filings leaked at 3,900 lbs. per sq. 
in., but those made with lead filings alone uniformly with- 
stood the full 8,500 Ibs. per sq. in. without leaking. 

The force required to unscrew the joints was measured 
and while it took more force to unscrew the lead or lead 
and paste joints than the paste joints, this observation is 
not believed to be in conflict with the previous observation 
because these paste joints were relatively fresh and not 
set as hard as they would become in time. The lead joints 
all unscrewed readily and it is obvious that the condition of 
such a joint will not change with time to any such degree 
as will that of a paste joint. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL—FROM THE CASTLE 
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